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ASSOCIATION SUMMER SCHOOL AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





The 1937 session of the Summer School conducted for teachers 
by the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf will be held in cooperation with Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. It will open July 8, and continue for six 
weeks. The faculty will be chosen, as in previous sessions, from a 
wide geographical area, and special care is being taken to have the 
courses meet popular demand. 


Teachers who are working toward academic degrees will be espe- 
cially interested in a novel plan which will permit the earning of an 
unusual number of college credits. Full details of the plan are not 
yet available, but it will operate somewhat as follows: 


Teachers who register for the regular summer session beginning 
July 8 may secure a maximum of eight credits, if their credentials 
for entrance are satisfactory to the college authorities. In addition 
to this, there are further possibilities. 


Beginning June 21, a special series of demonstration classes will 
be conducted under the direction of Dr. Harris Taylor. These will 
conform to the Columbia standards for advanced practica, and will 
continue for two weeks. Teachers who plan to attend the regular 
summer session, and who register for it in advance may, by attend- 
ing and reporting upon these demonstration classes, secure an addi- 
tional point of college credit. Another point may be obtained by 
means of library work during this period of two weeks preceding 
the opening of the summer school, thus making a possible total of 
ten points for the summer’s work. 


For further information and instructions, teachers should com- 
municate as soon as possible with the Department of the Handi- 
capped, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. Addi- 
tional information will also appear in an early issue of the VOLTA 
REVIEW. 
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Broader 


By Mary E. NumBers 


prejudice and to bring about the 

realization that the deaf child is a 
normal human being and should be dealt 
with accordingly. To be sure, he lacks 
one very vital avenue of learning and 
he requires a unique type of teaching in 
early life. His acquisition of language 
may be limited, but there is no dearth 
of ideas in the mind of a normal deaf 
child. 

Any teacher of intermediate grades 
knows the difficulty of teaching English 
to young deaf children. There is so 
much of it, most of us are puzzled 
to know where to begin and where to 
leave off. Language books, instead of 
simplifying our problem, often add to our 
confusion. They include for normal 
children mistakes common to them, but 
not to the deaf because the principles 
have been carefully taught early in the 
deaf child’s school career. So it has been 
necessary for the teacher of the deaf 
to use her own ingenuity to evolve the 
details of most of her language lessons. 
Imaginary stories and other exercises 
have been poured forth in her eagerness 
to increase the vocabulary and to teach 
new language principles. 


Our Part in the Great Whole 


In recent decades a new type of school 
has been evolving in the field of general 
education. Enormous developments in 
scientific fields have been achieved in 
the last generation. The fact that man’s 
life is set in a group has come home to 
us with increasing force. The introduc- 
tion of the social sciences into the cur- 
ticula for all levels of education has 


| T has taken centuries to stamp out a 
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brought about radical changes, and in 
schools all over the country children’s 
interests and needs are being used as 
points of departure for the new curricu- 
lum. Education for the deaf of America, 
as well as public education, must give 
to our children a training that will not 
only make them intelligent in regard to 
the world about them, but that will pre- 
pare them to take their parts in the 
teamwork activities of the groups in 
which they find themselves. Through 
what medium can this better be realized 
than through the social sciences? 

In “The Child-Centered School”* we 
read, “The new schools use the content 
subjects such as the social studies, nature 
study, and science as the nuclei around 
which to organize the curriculum. This 
is in sharp contrast to the practices 
of the conventional schools during the 
last two generations. These made the 
skills—arithmetic, spelling, grammar and 
the like, the backbone of the curriculum. 
Furthermore, the subjects of the new 
schools concentrate on understanding or 
independent thinking, on critical judg- 
ment. The end sought is not the storing 
up of facts, but the development of the 
power to think.” 


The Children Point the Way 


With the advent of the social studies 
and the consequent modifications in cur- 
riculum, we were confronted with the 
problem of choice in our general plan 
of work. The minds of our children 
were fresh and open. There was a mass 
of source material that fascinated us. 
Few textbooks were available that were 


*The Child-Centered School. Rugg and Shumaker. 
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suitable for the children’s use. Our 
problem was to adapt this new scientific 
material to the interests of the chil- 
dren. 

Our youngest intermediate children 
were being introduced to the land and 
water forms, to maps, to direction in 
space, and to a more or less detailed 
study of the home-city of each child 
in the group. Since the geography em- 
phasis was of a local nature, the history 
and natural science emphasis was chiefly 
a discussion of how people live now. 
The children’s questions, however, led 
us from the present back to the First 
People and how they lived. So in the 
next grade we began our study of primi- 
tive man. 

In order to understand our part in 
the great chain of man’s progress, it is 
necessary for us to have a clear picture 
of the change man has brought about in 
the world by his own efforts. No child 
can grow into a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of a complex society like ours with- 
out some understanding of the simple so- 
cieties of the past from which our own 
evolved. It is my belief that with an 
orderly presentation, even in the simplest 
form, of the story of man’s progress 
and his ability to make use of the re- 
sources of nature, the children will have 
a better background of understanding. 
Upon this foundation they will be able 
more easily to build. Time and place 
may be more real. In the course of 
time it ought to be possible for them 
to see that life is more than a struggle 
to get food, clothing, and shelter, and 
an effort to transport things and to 
communicate with one another. 


Language Through Interest 


But the teacher of intermediate grades 
is somewhat bound to an outline of work 
in language. Since a child’s interpreta- 
tion and use of factual material in fu- 
ture grades depends upon his language, 
there are certain principles which he must 
acquire before he can progress. We 
moved forward cautiously but with in- 
tense interest. We found that the 
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children acquired new constructions 
and new vocabulary just as_ readily 
with the historical stories as _ with 
imaginary stories. And the contrast 
and comparison of primitive life with 
contemporary life constantly _ interest. 
ed them. We discussed the food 


and clothing and homes of early man 
and contrasted them with our own. We 
imagined how he learned to talk and 
decided how this ability was necessary 
to understanding and working together 
and they quickly drew comparisons with 
their own early efforts. We learned 
about man’s superiority over the ani 
mals and how he tamed them for his 
own use. We talked about man’s ability 
to think; how he formed the habits of 
observation, how he experimented to find 
out whether things might be useful as 
tools, how he used his ingenuity to protect 
himself in time of danger and the neces 
sity of weapons. We pictured his dis 
covery of fire and his early experiences 
with water, and the development of boats 
followed naturally. We discovered how 
he became a farmer, stopped wandering 
about in search of food, and _ settled 
down. 


Like Hearing Children 


A most gratifying feature of our whole 
experiment was the discovery that the 
children’s questions about the beginnings 
of things were just as normal as hearing 
children’s. Their language was not al 
ways adequate to the situation at first, 
but the ideas were there. From several 
hundred original questions which we 
have jotted down over a period of four 
years, you may be interested in a few 
samples: 


Who made the earth? 

What is the earth made of? 

Will it stop turning around? 

Why can people not fall off the earth? 

Is it a flat earth in Europe? 

Did you ever see the dinosaurs? 

How did people know about them? : 

How did people know the names of the alr 
mals? 

When the dinosaurs was the 
North Pole warm? 

Did trees grow there then? 

When people found the bones of the dine 


were here 
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saurs they could not see their brains. How 


did they know their brains were small? 

Are we warm-blooded? Are Polar bears? 
Penguins? People in Asia? 

Will people find our bones many years from 
now and think we are very strange and differ- 
ent? 

How did the tree people cook? 

Did they have the moon at night as we do? 

Could the tree people hear? 

What language did they speak? 

Did they know about God? 

When they died, did they bury each other? 

How many years did it take man to think 
of making different kinds of tools? 

Who was the first man to make a book? 

How do people know words? 

Who thought about writing? 

How does it thunder? 

What makes the rain? 

How does the newspaper know it will rain 
tomorrow? 

What makes rainbows? 


Although our stories were quite sim- 
ple, we were making the attempt to bring 
out the steps in man’s progress toward 
civilized life. The contrast and com- 
parison of primitive man’s ability to 
meet his needs and our own way of 
securing the necessities of life was con- 
santly made. The children pored over 
books and magazines for pictures and 
facts that tied up with the problems we 
were discussing. We no longer needed 
artificial inventives for voluntary read- 
ing. Our problem was to keep them 
supplied with supplementary reading. 
Their lives were daily being enriched 
by their glimpses of understanding of 
the long process of growth. 

Studying a Primitive People 
With this background of general knowl- 
edge of primitive life, the children were 
ready to begin a slightly more intensive 
study of a special type of primitive 
life. The North American Indians were 
chosen for several reasons: 

l. They were the original inhabitants 
of our own land. 

2. They make an immediate appeal to 
the imagination of all children. 

3. Through this study the children 
gained an understandiag that American 
history began long before the white peo- 
ple came here. 

4. Some of these people are still living 
in our country, although they have all 
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been influenced by the white man’s cul- 
ture. 

5. The learning of geographical fea- 
tures of our own continent and of man’s 
adaptation of environment which takes 
place. 

6. The enriched vocabulary, which was 
excellent preparation for future work 
with text books and for general reading. 


Earlier People 


Our interests next led us to the parts 
of the world where civilization began. We 
studied about the ancient Egyptians. 
We learned what the tombs tell us of the 
life of the people. We found out about 
hieroglyphics, and that these people gave 
to the world the calendar. We learned 
the debt the world owes the early He- 
brews. We discovered how the sea-far- 
ing Phoenicians became famous; that 
their colonies were acquired through 
friendship and trade, by skill and tact 
rather than through conquest; that they 
gave the world the alphabet. In short, 
we took briefly the simple stories of the 
great civilizations of early history. Our 
aim was merely to give a broad general 
survey and to lay a foundation for fu- 
ture study. We were concerned prin- 
cipally with showing the children “how 
the present came from the past.” 


Activity and Correlation 


Besides the learning of academic facts, 
these units of work provided excellent 
opportunity for creative work of some 
kind. Sometimes it was constructive 
and practical—a vegetable garden that 
might have belonged to the Indians of 
the forest, or a tepee used by the plains 
Indians. It may have been artistic— 
modeling and weaving in the manner of 
the Indians of the Southwest, carving 
a totem pole in imitation of a tribe of 
the Northwest; painting a frieze depict- 
ing the life of a chosen tribe carried 
out by the whole class, or making plaster 
of Paris plaques showing different 
phases of early Egyptian life. It often 
was literary—reports on the collection 
of subject matter from many sources, or 
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original imaginary stories of the life of a 
child of that long ago time. Some of 
this work was done under the direction 
of the class room teacher, while other 
projects were carried out by our art 
teacher. At all times a well-considered 
balance between the formal and the in- 
formal aspects of education was main- 
tained. Such activities must necessarily 
have their influence in leading to think- 
ing that is creative, in developing at- 
titudes of understanding, and in achieving 
what is socially useful. We were some- 
times nonplused by comments and criti- 
cisms of ethical points, as when Billy 
questioned the right of archaeologists 
from other countries to take the mummies 
out of the tombs. He emphatically de- 
clared that he would not want anybody 
from any other country to take George 
Washington’s body from his tomb even 


for a museum. 


A Better Foundation 


We do not wish to suggest for a mo- 
ment that this simplified scientific and 
historical material has been assimilated 
equally by all the children to whom 
it has been presented. Intellectual differ- 
ences must be considered in any type of 
learning. What the brighter children 
were able to comprehend with rich, de- 
tailed understanding, the dull grasped 
only in outline and with less insight. 
But the dull group were able to get 
sketch impressions, general conclusions, 
and habits and attitudes that were just 
as valuable to their subsequent behavior 
as to the brighter group. This is not as 
possible with the old-type of imaginary 
story and question work which has seemed 
necessary in schools for the deaf for 
many years. Every child used to be re- 
quired to learn the same story and to 
answer the same questions in almost 
identically the same language. There was 
little opportunity for deviation from the 
routine. Such words as each, until, ex- 
cept, and the like were taught with regu- 
larity in certain grades, and dull and 
bright children were expected to know 
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them equally well at the end of the 
term. There was, of necessity, a more 
narrow quality of English and of experi- 
ence, as a result. Teachers tried diligently 
to think up all the possible future uses 
of each word that was taught. To be 
sure they were not always successful. It 
is often impossible to anticipate the vary. 
ing meanings of words under any system 
of presentation. There was the case of 
Jerry, deaf from babyhood. 

Jerry’s language was as good as the 
average. He had had conscientious teach- 
ers during his entire school life. Any 
one of them would have felt sure that 
he knew the meaning of the word clean, 
But Jerry spent his vacation one summer 
with his aunt in California. He told me 
this story on his’ return to school: 


The Common Little Word “Clean” 


A friend went out from the East to 
spend the summer near Jerry’s relatives 
and took her German police dog with 
her. She wished to live in an apart 
ment but found it impossible to rent 
one where she might keep the dog. Re 
membering Jerry’s love of animals, she 
was inspired to lend him a pet for the 
summer. Jerry was delighted of course, 
and in due course of time Rex arrived. 
All went well for a time. But Rex went 
exploring one day and, true to his ne 
ture, killed a pet rabbit belonging to a 
neighbor’s child. The neighbor was 
most understanding, but Jerry was sent 
to town to replace the rabbit from his 
allowance. He selected one which seemed 
all right and inquired the price. “Seventy- 
five cents,” said the shopkeeper, and 
Jerry decided to make the purchase. 

“Do you want it cleaned?” asked the 
shopkeeper. 

“How much will that cost?” inquired 
the cautious boy. 

“Oh, nothing,” replied the man. 

Jerry, being a neat lad, was pleased 
with the idea of returning a clean while 
rabbit to his little friend at no extra 
expense to himself, so he waited while 

(Continued on page 684) 
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Lessons Deaf Children Taught Me 


By EveLyn MILLARD 


I. Andy’s Treasure 


T was a dark rainy morning, the day 
| I met Andy. He came in with the 

school matron, who told me he had 
just been sent on by a welfare agency. 
“Been in some institution kept by a Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, for a couple of 
months. Father died before he was born. 
Mother a year ago. Seems neighbors 
looked after him for a while. Poor lit- 
tle kid! 

I looked at Andy. He had on a cheap 
black suit three sizes too big for him, 
and. his small white face peeked out 
from an unruly shock of red hair. 

“Hope he’s not going to be one of 
the sullen kind,” the matron said anxious- 
ly. “Seems extra bright. Maybe because 
he’s been knocked around so much. You 
know there are some that way.” 

Well indeed did I know it, and the 
matron’s opinion of Andy was soon jus- 
tified. He proved one of the brightest 
children I ever had. Speech was hard 
for him. He had to start in with ele- 
mentary work most of the other children 
in the class had left behind, but he had 
traces of hearing memories, we thought. 
Anyhow, he soon caught up. He learned 
new words fast, and used them, and 
number work and other lessons he soon 
excelled in, too. 

Andy was a joy to teach, but neverthe- 
less a problem in the class room. His 
life with the neighbors, or his term in 
the institution, we never knew which, had 
developed extraordinary pugilistic powers 
and constant fear of attack. At first, 
whenever I came up to him he ducked, 
and if a child ran to him he doubled 
up both fists. He used them, too. Natu- 
tally, this did not help him win friends. 
His life was full of battles, for a bit, 
until he made a few chums who took 
his part and stood by him. His foot- 
ball prowess made him the hero of the 
smallest boys’ team. 





He was always a shy child, however, 
and never would tell us about his life 
before he came to us. If he had any 
close relatives, they were indifferent. He 
got no letters, though the Children’s Aid 
people kept him supplied with necessities 
and sent a representative to look him 
over once or twice a year. 

“Maybe the reason he doesn’t care 
about having no home is because he had 
an awful home,” the matron said. I 
agreed with her. 

But Andy had one thing that made him 
respected and envied by the other chil- 
dren He had a “hide pocket” in his 
suit. One day the small boys dragged 
him forward to show me. Evidently the 
sweat shop garment maker responsible 
for Andy’s suit had snipped the lining 
in the wrong spot, and covered up his 
error by hastily sewing another piece 
of lining over it, for between the two 
linings was a nice little space where 
treasures could be tucked away. 

Andy had only one treasure, though. 
No one had seen it. The matron told me 
that sometimes, when he was sitting in a 
corner, he would cover this treasure with 
both hands and look at it long and lov- 
ingly. But if anyone came near he would 
hastily thrust it in his coat and get ready 
to fight. An old piece of newspaper 
covered. it. 

“Probably a dollar bill, or a silk hand- 
kerchief!” the matron told me. “I hope 
it’s nothing worse. If it’s money, he 
ought to turn it in. Of course, I could 
get his coat when he is asleep, and see 
for myself, but I hate to do that. Some 
other boy would wake up and tell him, 
and the poor child has only that one 
thing in the world that is his own.” 

None of the children had seen what 
was in the “hide pocket,” either. Andy 
battered them if they tried to peep. 

But one warm morning, when the per- 
spiring small boys were allowed to take 
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off their coats and hang them on the 
backs of their chairs, and Andy picked 
his up to go to recess, something all 
wrapped up in a bit of newspaper fell 
out of his coat. He snatched it quickly, 
and began pummeling the boys who had 
tried to grab it, and the boys howled. 

I refused to punish Andy. “You knew!” 
I told the boys. “You knew that is Andy’s 
secret. Do not bother him. He told 
you.” 

“Andy is selfitch. Andy never show,” 
the boys complained, but I was adamant. 
So was Andy. “If Andy wants to show 
us, all right,” I said sternly. “It is his 
secret.. If he does not want to tell us, 
that is his business. I will not ask him. 
I am polite!” 

Andy glared at me as if he had his 
doubts, but as I made no move toward 
him, and changed the subject, and the 
bell rang for recess, the boys forgot all 
about it. 

That afternoon I was all alone in 
the school room, marking papers, when 
the small boys were out playing in the 
school yard. I saw Andy peeping in 
the window, but pretended not to notice, 
as I was busy. 

A moment later I saw Andy had slipped 
inside. “What do you want, Andy?” I 
asked, none too encouragingly. 

Andy said nothing. He was unbut- 
toning his coat. Then he put his hand 
down in the lining and held out some- 
thing to me. 

It was the treasure. I realized this was 
a big moment, and respectfully I un- 
wrapped the newspaper. I saw a little 
picture of the tin-type variety, the picture 
of a pretty young woman all dolled up in 
cheap finery. Her face looked like 
Andy’s. 

“Your mother?” I inquired. 
very pretty.” 

“Yes,” said Andy slowly. “My mother. 
She is died,” and he looked at his pic- 
ture once again, then carefully wrapped 
it up and put it away in its secret hiding 
place. 


“She is 
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II. Martha and the Farm 


Martha was a plump little girl, solid 
and capable looking, but I did not under. 
stand the esteem in which she was held 
by the class till I learned the reason. 


The children told me that Martha’s 
“live” was on a farm, and I remembered 
that small deaf children have the same 
idea of agriculture as the Chinese. To 
them it is the most honorable profession, 

From the first day, I learned that when 
any question about fruit or vegetables 
or country life came up, Martha’s word 
was law. 

Never will I forget the time we put a 
Hallowe’en picture on the blackboard, 
with fields of yellow corn and pump- 
kins and a farmhouse with a silo. The 
picture seemed a tremendous success to 
me, especially after black paper cats and 
scarecrows decorated it, but I noticed the 
children looking at it dubiously, then at 
Martha, and Martha was shaking her 
head. 

No doubt about it. 
wrong with our picture. 


Something was 
Humbly I con- 


sulted Martha. “Silo!” she told me 
calmly. “Silo brown never. Silo is red. 
Mistake!” 


A red silo would clash with the bright 
gold and yellow tints of our picture, and 
I had thought this one was a brownish 
red, but Martha refused to accept it, and 
the other children refused with her. So 
I gave Martha the box of crayons, and 
she went up and made the silo a violent 
scarlet. Horrible, but striking. Every- 
body in the class was satisfied but teacher, 
and she had to be. 

At times, Martha was a bit irritating 
with her calm authority, but she was such 
a good child any teacher would have 
loved her. Not particularly talented, she 
did her lessons so faithfully and well 
that she made as good progress as 
brighter pupils. And she was a good 
lip reader. The only girl in a family 
of boys, she had to talk to them and 
get what they said to her. When her 
father came to take her home at Christ- 
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mas, I complimented him on his daugh- 
ter’s lip reading skill. 

“Yes,” he said proudly. “Martha is 
good vorker! Helps her mudder mit all 
the vork. Sweepin’, cookin’, cleanin’,— 
she even can vork in de field—zhust like 
a voman!” 

I returned to the subject of Martha’s 
lip reading ability, but this did not in- 
terest her father. He interrupted to tell 
me how she could make pies and cakes, 
and drive the old Ford around the fields 
to him, and even drive the tractor. “Deef 
and dumb,” he said, “she does not play 
mit de udder children. She vorks. She 
js good vorker.” 

The next vacation time Martha’s mother 
came for her. She was a pale, tired- 
looking woman, whose drab dress matched 
her sad eyes. No, the mister hadn’t 
come. He was too busy with the tobacco. 
She had come with neighbors. Had had to 
see a doctor at the hospital. 

That time Martha did not return to 
school on the day appointed, but stayed 
out three weeks. School inquiries divulged 
the fact that her mother was sick in bed. 
and Martha did all the cooking and 
housework for her father and _ brothers 
and the hired man. 

Martha looked almost as sickly and 
tired as her mother when she got back 
to school, but very proud. “I can work,” 
she boasted with justification. “I can 
work: very good all things. My father 
told me.” 

Martha had brought back a bit of 
tobacco this time, and gave us an ex- 
cellent lesson on the tobacco industry. 
Her torn hands told us what stripping 
tobacco had done to her, but Martha was 
proud of them. 

Late as she was, Martha managed to 
hold her own with her classmates, and 
in June she was chosen for the trustees’ 
award to the child who had made most 
progress. (Not that we approve of such 
prizes, any more than we approve of 
chicken pox. These things must be). 

The teacher who would get Martha 
next, fell in love with her plump, ca- 
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pable little personality, and confided to 
me that she couldn’t wait to have that 
darling little fat girl. 


But the teacher never got Martha. 
Martha did not come back to school in 
the fall. 


Her father sent word that her mother 
was “poorly,” and they must have Mar- 
tha at home for the vork. She could 
go to the one-room country school near 
their home. Arguments and persuasions 
on the part of school officials had no ef- 
fect. As there was no state law to pre- 
vent Martha’s father from ruining her 
life, he had his way. As he told us, 
“Martha, she like to vork!” 

I never saw Martha again. We sent 
her letters, but they were not answered. 
No doubt Martha was too tired from 
scrubbing and baking to write letters. 
Perhaps her mother died. She lived too 
far away for us to see her. I wrote 
her parents. They did not reply. 

But sometimes in the summer, when we 
are driving through that part of the state, 
and I see a tired white faced young farm 
woman lifting heavy milk pails or scrub- 
bing the kitchen door sill, I wonder if the 
woman might be Martha. 


Ill. Eleanora’s Pickles 


That beloved little madcap, Eleanora, 
—I can’t even think of her without smil- 
ing, and it is a pleasure to remember her. 
No need to worry, ever, as to what be- 
came of her. No matter what life brings 
her, that merry little soul will have hap- 
piness. She will make it. 

Loved and doted on by her family and 
teachers and the chauffeur who brought 
her to school, Eleanora was one of those 
rare children who thrive on affection, 
and simply cannot be spoiled. Her people 
moved to a distant place. We lost track 
of her then, but whether rich or poor 
or married or single, Eleanora would find 
life fun. 

She was pretty, but it wouldn’t have 
mattered had she been plain. She al- 
ways looked lovely to us. Going up- 
stairs, mornings, for usually she was late, 
she waved a greeting in every class room 
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door as she went past. When she 
skipped around the room in “Follow the 
Leader” rest periods, she would dart out 
of line, bestow a hasty kiss on me, and 
skip on her way. If two small comrades 
began quarrelling she would run up to 
them and exhort them, “Do not fussy, 
chil-ren!” and they usually stopped. 

The other children loved her as much 
as the grown-ups did. I was amazed to 
see the complete lack of jealousy when 
some visitor made love to Eleanora, or 
the men teachers gave her their badges 
to wear. They would as soon have been 
jealous of a rose bud. “Eleanora is su- 
weet,” the Polish child, Ignatz, would 
say. 

Then, too, she was always generous 
with what poured in to her. Her badges, 
near the end of the morning, appeared 
on some small boy’s coat. The beads 
the principal brought her from Paris 
decorated the neck of cross-eyed little 
Myrtle. And nearly every morning, the 
chauffeur had to carry up for her a 
package of little cakes, or a box of small 
toys, or oranges. Her mother told me 
that when the doting aunts and uncles 
took Ellie out to treat her she always 
reminded them of “other chil-ren,” and 
hinted shamelessly for extras. 

Of course, Eleanora was an asset when 
visitors came. Her accomplishments in 
school work were not outstanding, but 
her personality could be depended on to 
captivate everybody. To be sure, when 
she got excited she screamed, and her 
voice was inclined to be harsh, but we 
worked away on this, and felt that Elea- 
nora was improving, though in games, or 
moments of stress, she reverted to the 
screaming again. Her family blamed 
her screaming on the fact that her grand- 
father was hard of hearing, and when she 
saw the other members of the family 
yelling at him she tried to do that, too, 
with disastrous results. 

The term I taught Eleanora, we had 
an unusual number of visitors, especially 
members of The Board, and their wives. 
A survey had been made of the speech 
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and lip reading of the pupils, and it 
seemed the Board was not entirely satis. 
fied with the results. At any rate, the 
wife of the President of the Board, Mrs, 
Hutchings, and a few other ladies, at the 
behest of their husbands, were doing a 
little private Surveying of their own. 

Mrs. Hutchings was a formidable old 
lady, hard-of-hearing to boot. As Sur. 
veyed teachers complained, when she 
could not understand what hearing peo- 
ple said to her the first time, how could 
she be expected to understand small deaf 
children? 

Ours not to reason why. Ours but to 
be Surveyed. I was far from happy; 
when, in the midst of a busy morning, 
Mrs. Hutchings suddenly appeared at my 
schoolroom door. 

She came in the middle of a breakfast 
lesson, though, as she reminded us, it 
was half-past eleven. I explained that 
we had to take turns getting the break 
fast things, that there were six rooms that 
must pass around the eatables, every day, 
until the children knew all the names of 
cereals, fruit, and. other things 

Mrs. Hutchings merely looked with 
disapproval at the dish of cold oatmeal, 
and the cream of wheat, and the com 
flakus (as the children called it). She 
sniffed at the clammy-looking prunes 
swimming in their own pale juice, and 
the peaches and other stewed fruits. I 
didn’t blame her for sniffing at them. 
I had to eat them, sometimes. The cups 
of cocoa and glasses of milk were none 
too inviting, and Pete, who was always 
starving, had poked a sly finger in the 
prunes, and left a tell-tale streak of 
juice in his direction. 

But the children had been having 4 
grand time until Mrs. Hutchings arrived, 
and had insisted on adding Eleanora’s 
contribution for the day, a bottle of 
opened pickles. This I refused to do, 
though I allowed the pickles to be im 
state on the window sill. 

Proud to show off, the youngsters be 
gan talking to Mrs. Hutchings as _ they 

(Continued on page 680) 
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A New Study in the Pintner Series 


A Review by Grace Moore HEIDER 


Contributions to Education is “A 

Study of Some Personality As- 
pects of Deaf Children”* by Lily Brunsch- 
wig, published under the direction of 
Professor Rudolf Pintner. The extent to 
which it brings together the educational 
and psychological factors that must be 
taken into account in any comparison 
of deaf and hearing children make it of 
fundamental importance for future work 
of this sort. Its actual results are in- 
teresting, although perhaps of less value 
since the author did not find a way fully 
to avoid some of the major pitfalls which 
she herself points out. But the short- 
comings of the work are of far less im- 
portance than what has been accom- 
plished in analysing the problems in- 
volved in making such a study and clear- 
ing the way for future work. Dr. 
Brunschwig’s repeated emphasis on the 
fact that deafness is to be thought of as 
affecting personality through its effect on 
the environment in which the individual 
lives is especially significant. 

She begins by presenting quotations 
from earlier opinions in regard to the 
social and emotional adjustments of the 
These she: finds are too contra- 
dictory to give any clear-cut picture and 
are largely opinion about the deaf rather 
than reactions by the deaf. She proposes 
therefore to use the method of personality 
test in studying the deaf, and sets for 
herself the following questions: 

1. What relationships may be found be- 
tween scores of deaf children on a self- 
descriptive questionnaire and such vari- 
ables as age, intelligence test results, 
amount of hearing, and age at loss of 
hearing? 

2. Are there any group differences, with 
respect to scores on a_ self-descriptive 


er of the latest Teachers College 


*Pp. 143, $1.60, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


questionnaire, between samplings of deaf 
and of hearing children? 

3. How do responses of deaf subjects to 
individual test items compare with those 
of hearing cases, and what may be gath- 
ered from them in regard to the psy- 
chology of deaf children? 

The principal tools of the study were 
two questionnaires, the first, one already 
standardized for use with the hearing, 
the Rogers Test of Personality Adjust- 
ment, in which Dr. Brunschwig made 
changes of idiom and language forms to 
adapt the already comparatively simple 
language to the needs of deaf children; 
the second, one which she herself con- 
structed on the basis of her experience 
with the Rogers Test. The Rogers Test 
was given to 159 pupils of public resi- 
dential schools for the deaf and to 243 
hearing public school children. Data 
were obtained for the children of each 
group as to age, I. Q., years in school, 
race and nationality, socio-economic stat- 
us, and for the deaf records were obtained 
as to the amount of hearing and time 
of hearing loss. Test results were evalu- 
ated first for the groups as wholes, then 
for matched pairs of 42 deaf and hearing 
boys, 43 deaf and hearing girls. Further, 
results were compared with teachers’ rat- 
ings of the same children on the Hag- 
gerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating 
Schedules. 

The following are samples of the type 
of question included in the Rogers Test: 


How many friends do you want to have? 
(a) No friends 
(b) One or two 
‘c) A few good friends 
(d) Hundreds of friends 


How well do your father and mother like 
you? 
(a) They like me more than my brothers 
and sisters 
(b) They like me second best 
(c) They like my brothers and 
more than they like me 
(d) They like me as well as they like my 


sisters 
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brothers and sisters. They like us all about 


the same. 

Suppose you were going away to live on a 
desert island, what three people would you 
want to take with you? Etc. 

On the whole the Rogers Test did not 
show significant differences between deaf 
and hearing children, nor did it show a 
close relationship with teachers’ ratings 
of the children. The relation of its 
scores to variables such as age, amount 
of hearing, and age at which deafness 
occurred was slight. 

Dr. Brunschwig, in considering the rea- 
sons for the failure of the Rogers Test 
to differentiate groups suggests several 
possibilities, for instance that it may fail 
to measure just those aspects of adjust- 
ment which are most influenced by fac- 
tors of deafness, also that we do not 
know to what extent the same response 
plays the same part in the adjustment of 
deaf and hearing. She mentions further 
that the difference between boarding 
school and day school life may affect 
some of the answers, and the additional 
fact that the very process of equating the 
two groups according to factors such as 
I. Q., introduced other inequalities. Thus 
deaf children have averaged below nor- 
mal on the mental tests that were used, 
and therefore a group selected equal to 
hearing children in I. Q. represented a 
relatively superior portion of their own 
group. 

She next constructed the “Personality 
Inventory for Deaf Children” similar in 
general form to the Rogers Test, but 
more definitely adapted to the deaf both 
in language and in content. She ob- 
tained her test items from other tests, 
from the literature on the personality 
of the deaf, and from compositions by 
deaf pupils on such subjects as “The 
kind of boy or girl my parents would 
like,” or “An imaginary boy or girl 
whom I would like to have as a friend.” 
For intensive study this Personality In- 
ventory was given to 182 pupils in a 
residential school for the deaf and to 348 
hearing children selected from _ public 
schools so as to be approximately equal 
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to the deaf children in socio-economic 
status and racial origins. The hearing 
children averaged three years younger 
than the deaf children and scored slight. 
ly higher on the Pintner Non-Language 
Mental Test. The Inventory was also 
given to 1,200 deaf children in six regj- 
dential schools in different states as a 
check on the results of the smaller 
group. It included such questions as the 
following: 
Are you strong? 
I am not strong. 
I am the same as my friends. 


I am very, very strong. I am _ stronger 
than my friends. 


Do you like your brothers and sisters? 
I like them a little. 
I do not like them. 
I like them very well. 


Do you work hard in school? 

I do not work hard in school. 

I work the same as other children. 

I work very, very hard. I work more than 
other children. 


Do you like to play with other children? 
I do not like to play with other children. 
I like to play with one or two children. 
I like to play with many children. 


Which three. wishes do you want? 

to be happier than I am now 

to be prettier 

to have more friends 

to be smarter 

to hear better 

to talk better 

to play games better 

to have my father and mother love me 
more, etc. 

As with the Rogers Test, Dr. Brunsch- 
wig’s inventory showed no important re 
lation between test results and such vari 
ables as: age, intelligence, amount of 
hearing, and age at becoming deaf. But 
the picture presented by these answers 
for which the difference between deaf 
and hearing children is statistically sig- 
nificant is an interesting one. The deaf 
child likes his school and his teachers 
more than does the hearing child. But he 
is more often afraid of his brothers 
and sisters, more often believes that his 
parents are not always good to him. He 
more often admits being afraid of other 
children and more often says that other 
children fight him. He likes to be alone 
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more than does the hearing child, more 
often prefers reading to being with his 
friends, and less often chooses the wish 
that other children would like him better. 
He believes that he is smarter than other 
children, that he is prettier, that his 
clothes are prettier, that the teachers 
like him better than other children, that 
he works harder, and that his marks are 
better. He is more often afraid in the 
dark, and more frequently than hearing 
children says that he was most happy 
when he was a baby rather than at the 
present time. 

The three-wish item, although it showed 
only one significant difference between 
deaf and hearing children, is interesting 
as regards the order of preference given 
to wishes by the deaf children. Thus “to 
have my father and mother love me 
more” is first for all groups of the deaf 
children, while the wish “to hear better” 
tanks low. The wish “to be smarter” 
ranks high for both deaf and hearing. 

In her summary of the test result Dr. 
Brunschwig says, “The overlapping in the 
range of scores of the deaf and hearing 
on the Personality Inventory might be 
taken as an indication that the deaf... 
are not a group apart.” At the same 
time, .... “the deaf groups scored con- 
sistently as more maladjusted than the 
hearing in the areas of General Adjust- 
ment, Social Adjustment, School Adjust- 
ment, and Home Adjustment. The most 
pronounced difference between deaf and 
hearing groups in favor of the hearing 
occurred in measures of social adjust- 
ment.” 

As to the value of the instrument it- 
self, she says, “Results obtained show that 
personality tests are applicable to the 
deaf as well as to the hearing if the 
special conditions attendant upon the re- 
stricted language habits of the deaf are 
met.” 

It may well be that Dr. Brunschwig’s 
results are valid in their general trend 
and that the interpretation that she puts 
on them is correct, although her own cau- 
tion that the same response may not in- 
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dicate the same type of adjustment for 
deaf and hearing children is one which 
must be kept to the fore in all such 
studies until much more is known than 
now of the whole psychological situation 
of the deaf child. But aside from this 
more general qualification one feels that 
some of the inequalities in the study 
which Dr. Brunschwig repeatedly men- 
tions but does not control may easily be 
of far more importance than other fac- 
tors which she does control. 


First, the fact that the deaf children 
represent a relatively superior proportion 
of their own group, with whom they must 
be comparing themselves in many of 
their responses, and that the hearing 
children to some extent represent an edu- 
cationally retarded group might account 
for many of the differences in the re- 
sponses of the two groups. One feels 
further that the enormous difference in 
all the family and social relationships 
between the child whose life continues 
during his school years in his home set- 
ting and one who is lifted out into a 
boarding school life at five or six or 
eight years of age, might easily be more 
important than such factors as_ socio- 
economic and racial backgrounds or even 
age. This is true, for instance, of the 
fact that deaf children like school and 
their teachers better than hearing chil- 
dren and that they are less sure of their 
relationships with their parents, brothers 
and sisters. That they like being alone 
may as well be a reaction to the enforced 
socialization of boarding school life as 
a reflection of their personality develop- 
ment in itself. And while their belief 
in their own superiority may represent a 
socially undesirable adjustment it may, 
as Dr. Brunschwig has suggested, only 
be a result of the fact that the children 
compare themselves with their own class- 
mates and in the smaller-sized classes 
of the school for the deaf firsts are ob- 
jectively more frequent than in larger 
classes. 

All this means, as Dr. Brunschwig ex- 
plains, but in the end does not seem 
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sufficiently to emphasize, that we have 
no idea whether her study shows “some 
personality aspects of deaf children” or 
whether it describes “some personality 
aspects of children, who happen to be 
deaf, under certain kinds of boarding 
school conditions.” That is what we 
need very much to know, and what an 
inventory worked out with such insight as 
Dr. Brunschwig’s should help us to deter- 
mine. 

Dr. Brunschwig explains, in regard to 
this objection, that she studied the resi- 
dential school population because 74 per 
cent of the deaf school children in the 
United States are in such schools and 
she felt that it was therefore the most 
representative. Certainly because it is so 
large a group it needs to be studied, and 
the influences that are brought to bear 
upon it are those which will largely de- 
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termine the “average” deaf person of the 
next years. Nevertheless one wishes ‘that 
Dr. Brunschwig had made her comparison 
a three-cornered one and worked with 
deaf and hearing children under more 
similar living conditions. This, of course, 
would have involved comparing deaf 
children from public day schools with 
hearing public school children since no 
boarding schools exist in this country 
for hearing children comvarable to those 
for deaf children which the scattered 
populations make necessary in most 
places. Then a study of deaf children 
in residential schools would have helped 
separate the factors which the early dep- 
rivation of hearing itself involves, and 
those involved by the particular mode 
of life and education which usually re- 
sults from that deprivation at the pres- 
ent time. 





A Thanksgiving Project* 


By Beatrice Bocktus 


HE idea for this project has come 
to me as a result of my own expe- 
rience. I am an exchange teacher 
this year from Hawaii to Newark, New 
Jersey. The children will soon want to 
know where I have come from and where 
the Newark teacher has gone. I have an 
opportunity, here, to arouse an interest in 
boats and in this way we can make a 
study of boats. The Mayflower can be 
the clue for an ocean voyage. 

Thus we can all pretend that we are 
living long ago and are Pilgrims. As the 
Smith family we can hastily retrace their 
steps from England to Holland and then 
to New England. We can land, build our 
homes, and make friends with the Indians. 

There is a vast amount of work which 
can be gotten all through this story. I 
shall write up the things that I should like 
to do but when I meet my class I may 


*A project prepared in summer school, for use 
with a class during the session to follow. 





have to eliminate a considerable amount. 

This project is planned for a second- 
year class. I assume there are ten or 
twelve boys and girls. I am allowing 
eight weeks more or less. 

Aim: To teach the significance of 
Thanksgiving Day. 
Materials: 

Pictures 

Maps 

Globes 

Books 

Building materials for boats, log house, 

movie house, étc. 

Clay for pottery 

Plastesine 

Things for costumes 

Paper for books 

Paper for charts 

Paints and crayons 

Food for the dinner 

Labeled cards 

(Concluded on pages 656-7) 
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Cross-Word Puzzle 


By Vircinta H. Davenport 


as an aid to geography, with no 

thought of its value for speech read- 
ing. However, as was inevitable with an 
oral class, it was presented through 
speech reading and I soon realized that it 
was a splendid method of familiarizing 
the children with the geographical terms 
employed, as seen on the lips. 

I find that the “picture” which accom- 
panies the presentation of geographical 
facts by means of a cross-word puzzle is 
of inestimable value in enabling the chil- 
dren to remember the answers to the 
given questions; and they so thoroughly 
enjoy making the puzzle that they learn 
while playing. 

I make no claims to being a cross- 
word puzzle expert. My method is any- 
thing but orthodox. I have never even 
followed the usual procedure of number- 
ing the blocks and making separate lists 
for the questions with answers running 
horizontally and those running vertically, 
although this could be easily added if 
desired. 

The children know that the answer to 
the first question begins in the upper left- 
hand corner. When a question is asked, 
the clue horizontal or vertical is given 


io following exercise was prepared 


and, as a rule, the other answers work 


out so naturally that after filling in a 
time or two the pupils seldom make a 
mistake. Occasionally there will be an 
answer which has no letter on the puzzle 
to help in placing it. Then the teacher 
must make a suggestion. 

I require the child who goes to the 
board to fill in an answer to point to the 
spaces he will use, saying each letter as 
he does so. This insures the correct 
spelling and placing of the word. As a 
word is completed, it is enclosed in 
parentheses, making it stand out more 
clearly. 

To vary the exercise, I sometimes fill 


in the spaces myself, before class, and 
ask different questions. The children 
point out the answers to the given ques- 
tions. This makes them more familiar 
with the location of the answers on the 
puzzle and also gives opportunity for 
further review. 

These puzzles are very simple to make 
and may be based on any specific study. 
I have used them for grammar and his- 
tory as well as for the different groups 
of states, the United States, and South 
America, some of them having as many 
as fifty or sixty questions. The one given 
here was based on Margaret J. Steven- 
son’s Primary Geography Number Two, 
Part II, which we have recently completed. 

1: What ocean separates North Amer- 
ica and Europe? (H) 


2: What continent is south of Eu- 
rope? (V) 

3: Of what country is Paris the cap- 
ital ? (H) 


4: In what city are the ruins of the 
Forum and the Colosseum? (H) 

5: What are the most beautiful moun- 
tains in the world? (H) 

6: What country is noted for the 
manufacture of clocks and watch- 
es?(V) 

7: Name the most civilized continent 
of the eastern hemisphere. (H) 

8: What is the most important coun- 
try of the British Isles? (H) 

9: What country is famous for its 
fine rugs? (V) 

10: What ocean is south of Asia? (H) 


11: Name the largest city in the 
world.(V) 

12: What direction is Switzerland from 
Italy? (H) 


13: What country belonging to Eng- 
land is directly north of the United 
States? (H) 

14: Name the greatest mountain range 


in South America.(H) 
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15: 


16: 


17: 


18: 


19: 
20: 


21: 


22: 


23: 


Name a peninsula in the north- 
western part of North America 
belonging to the United States.(V) 
What country is separated from 
Africa by the Strait of Gibral- 
tar?(V) 

What kind of oil, used for medici- 
nal and culinary purposes, comes 
from France? (V) 

Name the most eastern of the 
Great Lakes. (H) 

Which is the largest continent? (V) 
What European country started. the 
World War? (H) 

What country is the home of the 
Hindus? (H) 

What Italian city is built on 
eighty-four small islands? (H) 

In which hemisphere is Austra- 


lia? (H) 


24: 


25: 


26: 


27: 


28: 


29: 


30: 


What is the largest island of the 
West Indies? (H) 

In what country are the pyramids? 
‘(V) 

For what is the island of Ceylon 
famous? (H) 

A far eastern country composed of 
islands. (H) 

One of the Wonders of the World 
is the Leaning Tower of 

(V) 

Name a four-letter river of Ger- 
many.(H) 

How many continents are there? 


Below are the questions which I asked 


when I filled in the blanks. 


As will be 


seen, some of them are entirely different 
questions calling for the same answers, 


(Continued on page 679) 
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Hearing Aid Class Testifies 


By Amy M. HAtes 


ForeworpD: 


This article, published in the Mt. Airy World for May, 1936, is reprinted 


in the Votta Review because we feel that it should have a wider circulation——Eprror. 


S a result of the training given 
A previously in the intermediate de- 
partment to the advanced auricular 
class of this school, it now carries on all 
its work in practically the same way as 
a hearing class in the public schools. 
Considerable time was required to de- 
velop the children’s ability in listening 
with a hearing aid, therefore the class is 
somewhat behind the regular course of 
study. Auricular training has given the 
class an understanding of language which 
they would not have been able to gain 
in other ways. Because of this under- 
standing they have a love of reading, an 
invaluable aid in their school work, which 
will prove a priceless possession all their 
lives. Their ability in lip reading has 
been increased by their practice in com- 
bining it with listening and heightened 
by their enlarged vocabulary. 

The teacher who is attempting to pre- 
sent to them all the required subjects is 
“kept on her toes.” She is finding deep 
satisfaction in being able to correlate 
their studies and is impressed daily with 
the value of this correlation. Many in- 
teresting items and facts pertinent to the 
lessons of the day are “put across” with 
comparative ease. 

The pupils are now at a place in their 
development where they can judge for 
themselves the value of the hearing aid. 
They are looking forward to the time 
when they may have individual aids that 
will enable them to hear outside of the 
classroom. 

The appreciation of their training and 
of the instrument is shown in the follow- 
ing testimonials: 

The hearing-aid is improving our lan- 
guage more and more and we hear a 
great deal when visitors are talking to 
one another, and that helps us to learn 


new words. We feel very grateful to Dr. 
Gruver for ordering the instrument for 
us.—Henry Senft. 

When I started using the radioear I 
could hear, but I could not understand 
what was said. Miss Lamb repeated the 
words over and over again, until we 
could get them, and finally we could un- 
derstand everything she said.—Gertrude 
Doyle. 

When it was discovered that I had a 
little hearing, I was placed in an auric- 
ular class. My hearing has been trained. 
I don’t have to point to things as I did 
when I was a little girl and wanted some- 
thing. I can talk, and when I am in the 
class room I can hear. I hate to think 
what would have happened to me if I had 
not come to this school.—Adella Bros- 
chart. 

I could not get along in the public 
school that I went to because I did not 
have enough hearing. I have had four 
years of auricular training in this school 
and am thankful for it——Victor Knipple. 

Although I have very little hearing, 
the instrument is a help to me for it 
helps to make my voice stronger.— Kath- 
ryn Glatfelter. 

When I was five years old I became 
hard of hearing. I was educated at a 
parochial school in Germantown and. 
graduated from that school last June. I 
came to this school in September and 
was put in an auricular class. I like 
using the hearing-aid and my teacher 
says that I look very much happier than 
I did when I came here. I am!—Agnes 
Reuter. 

Before I came to this school I could 
not talk, but I had a little hearing. When 
I was old enough I went to the public 
school. I could not cooperate with the 

(Continued on page 678) 
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A Series of Elementary Science Lessons 


By Mary Bair 


(Continued from October) 


Lesson 8: Seed Distribution 
A. Preliminary Work: 


HE teacher should go out and locate 
some definite points of interest be- 
fore she takes her class outside. For 
instance, she can find a spot near the 
school where there are some old dande- 
lion heads being blown by the wind. 
She can easily find an oak tree on the 
campus. There are usually squirrels to 
be found busily gathering acorns for 
their winter use. She can no doubt find 
a place in the weeds where there are 
“stick-tights” by the hundreds. 


B. Problem: 
The problem set up in the forward 
look in lesson 6 should be restated. 


C. Procedure: 

Let each child choose some phase of 
the problem to solve for the class. Be 
sure that he knows what he is looking 
for. Tell the children that they will have 
to be very quiet to keep from frighten- 
ing the squirrels. Tell them that they 
must watch carefully so that we will 
know that they really are sure of what 
they tell. 

Tell them that they can make a little 
book about seeds as soon as they are 
sure they know how seeds move about. 
Suggest that they do this to show another 
class. 

D. Forward Look: 

The forward look in this case would 

be the promise of making the book. 


Lesson 9: Seed Distribution 


A. Approach: 

Talk over the trip, and ask for sug- 
gestions as to how we can tell each other 
about our own experiences. (I am sup- 
posing that the children have decided to 
make a book.) 

B. Problem: 
How do seeds move about? 





C. Procedure: 

After the children decide how they 
want to tell their stories, let them think 
of one thing that they saw. Tell them 
to be careful because we want to be sure 
our book is right. 

The list might be as follows: 

1. The wind blows some seeds. 

2. Squirrels plant some seeds. 

3. Some funny seeds roll. 

4. Some seeds stick to us. 
CorRELATED ArT Work: 

Let the children make a large book out 
of wall paper, fasten it together with lit 
tle brads and put their illustrations in 
it. (It would be wise to let the indi 
vidual class decide upon the type of 
book they wish to make. This prelim 
inary planning and rough sketches of 
the drawings would have to be done dur 
ing the art period, for time would not 
permit the construction of such a book 
during a science period.) 

D. Forward Look: 

The fact that the children are to make 
a book will be one type of motivation. 
However, a few seeds can be placed on 
the science table in glass bottles. Sug- 
gest ,that the children make a collection 
of seeds. Give them little perfume bot 
tles, finger nail polish containers, etc. 


Lesson 9: A Summary Lesson on 
Seeds and Flowers 
A. Approach: 

Bring several big seeds to class and 
see if the children can guess where you 
found them. Be sure they are familiar 
(from their own seed gathering) with 
these before you ask them to guess where 
you found them. 

B. Procedure: : 

Gather the children around the science 
table and talk over the specimens which 
have been collected by them. Discuss 
what makes seeds grow. Review the fact 
of seed distribution from the big book 
the children have made. 
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sed collections, etc. Ask the children 
what seeds are for. If they can not ex- 
plain, because of language difficulty, 
print the answer on the board thus: 
Seeds are to grow plants. Explain that 
the plants in turn raise flowers, fruit, 
and seeds. 

QOrHER CORRELATIONS: 

Try to develop an increasing appre- 
ciation of seeds and their value to man. 
Bring in another class to see the seed 
collection of the group. Plant some of 
the seeds. Show the seed book to an- 
other class. 

Note: All of the time during the study 
of leaves, flowers, and seeds we must keep 
up our weather observations and watch 
the changes which take place day by day. 
Hence, we can be ready at any time to 
study the changes in all living things in 
relation to the seasons. Such a study 
must be a daily habit or it can be of no 
value to the child. A gradual process 
ean be observed only as it takes place. 
The teacher must ever be on the alert 
to notice these changes and poini them 
out to the pupils. 

Lesson 10: A Pumpkin 

Approach : 

Utilize your Hallowe’en pumpkin to 
motivate this lesson. If possible have 
the children go to the school garden and 
get their own pumpkin. 

Problem : 

Where do pumpkins come from? 
‘Procedure : 

Let the children choose the materials 
needed for making a jack-o-lantern. 

Get suggested solutions from the chil- 
dren regarding the making of it. 

Choose the most effective method which 
is suggested and let children take turns 
in cutting the pumpkin and scooping out 

seeds. 

Observe the large seeds that are in the 
pumpkin. If the children wish, save the 
seeds, dry them, and plant them in a pot 
| of good soil. (This, of course, will fol- 
low this particular lesson during a free 
period in the day.) 

Ask the children if they know what 
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Review 


(Seeds 


grows from a pumpkin seed. 
previous facts regarding seeds. 
grow flowers, more seeds, etc.) 

Apply the information gathered to the 
actual situation by talking about where 
our pumpkin came from. 

Forward Look: 

Tell the children that we are going 
over to the garden to see more pumpkins 
growing. Suggest that they look for 
some of the other common vegetables 
like corn, tomatoes, beets, cabbage. Tell 
the children to look for seeds in certain 
vegetables. Find out what to look for 
from realistically colored seed catalogues. 

Lesson 11: Fall Vegetables 
Approach: 

The children have brought back many 
vegetables for our science table. They 
have seen the vegetables being stored 
away for winter. 

Problem: 

Where do we get vegetable seeds? 

Why are vegetables being stored away 
for winter? 

What are the names of some of the 
most common vegetables?* 

What is one way man prepares for 
winter? (Food element only). 

Why are vegetables being stored away? 
Procedure: 

Ask the children to get a vegetable 
from the science table. Ask them to see 
if they can show the class where we get 
vegetable seeds. Tell them they will find 
a tool on the table which will help 
them. (Let them choose between a knife, 
a spoon, a fork.) 

After the children have found the seeds 
in their vegetables compare them accord- 
ing to size and shape. Ask them to tell 
one way we could get more seeds. (Ex- 
pect to get the answer that we could plant 
these seeds.) 

Tell them that we have seen the vege- 
tables in the barn. Ask them why they 
were not left in the garden. If they can 
not arrive at a conclusion tell them that 


it is going to be cold after a while and 


*Note: Label all of the vegetables for reading, 
but give only the common ones for speech and 
speech reading. 
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see if they can tell you. Ask them what 
mother does with her vegetables from her 
garden in winter. No doubt this will 
bring up the canning idea. 

Forward Look: 

Show the children a can of vegetables 
put up by the domestic science class in 
your school. Tell them that we are 
going to see the big girls can something 
on the next day. 


Lesson 12: Canning Vegetables 


Approach: 

Tell the children that the domestic 
science teacher wants the big girls to can 
some of the tomatoes which the children 
have brought back from the school gar- 
den. 

Problem: 

How are tomatoes canned? 
Procedure: 

Give the children some papers with 
numbers on them and tell them to take 
their crayons and draw one thing that 
the big girls do. To avoid repetition as- 


sign a certain task to each child accord 
ing to the number on his paper. 
Summary: 

Bring the pictures back to the class 
room and show them before the class. 
Criticize, judge, and evaluate the pictures 
from their recent common experience, 
Probably some child will suggest the 
fact that fruit can be canned, too. If 
not, the teacher can suggest this. 
Forward Look: 

Tell the children that you have a big 
chart in the back of the room that tells 
how to make apple jelly. Tell them to 
look for fallen apples at recess in the 
school apple orchard.’ 


Note: See the attached “how to do 
it” chart. (I use these to avoid too much 
teacher direction.) At the Michigan 
School for the Deaf we have a room with 
a gas plate in it where we can do simple 
experiments like this. 


How-to-Do-It Chart 
Note: These need not be works of 
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art, but they must be clear enough to tell 


the story. 
Teacher’s Recipe 
Get jelly apples. 
Wash and cut the apples in four pieces. 
Cook with a little water. 
Strain through a cloth bag. 
Measure juice. 
Add equal amount of sugar to juice. 
Boil until thread appears. 
Pour into glass. 
Let cool. 
Melt paraffin and pour over jelly. 


lesson 13: The Squirrel’s Prepara- 
tion for Winter 


Note: (At this time of year the squir- 
rel is about the only animal with which 
the children are familiar [except the dog, 
cat, cow, etc.]) There are a great many 
squirrels on our campus so we usually 
introduce this word in the beginning 
tlass since it is a part of the children’s 
immediate environment (Reading and 
speech reading only). 

Approach : 

Use an acorn or nut from the collec- 
tion on the science table and try to find 
out if the children know what animal 
tats nuts or acorns. 

Procedure : 

The children will have seen so many 
squirrels on the campus that they will, 
no doubt, know what animals eat nuts 
and acorns. Ask one child to look on 


the bulletin board to see if he can find a 


picture that tells what animal eats nuts. 

Tell the children that we are going out 
of doors to see if we can find out for 
sure that we are right about this. Ask 
them to tell two things that we will have 
to be careful to do if we want to see 
the squirrel long enough to really know 
what it does. (This will probably help 
lo remind the children of the proper 
“ientific attitude while observing. At 
least expect that the children will know 
that they must be very quiet to avoid 
frightening the squirrel.) 

Ask them to think of a way to find 
out for sure that squirrels eat acorns and 
tuts. They will probably suggest feed- 
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ing a squirrel. Tell them they may put 
some nuts and acorns out on the ground 
and see if the squirrels will come and 
get them. 


Forward Look: 
Tell the children when they are going 
out to feed the squirrel. 


Lesson 14: A Fox Squirrel’s Eating 
Habits 
Approach: 

The children have been on a field trip 
to feed the squirrels. They have col- 
lected nuts with teeth holes in them. Let 
them discuss the trip freely without di- 
rection for about five minutes. 


Problem: 

What are these funny little holes in 
these nuts? 

Why were the squirrels putting their 
nuts in the ground? 


Procedure: 

Hold up a nut as soon as the children 
have had a very short discussion period 
and ask the children what they can see 
about it that is different from other nuts 
that they have seen before. 

Avoid the discussion about color, 
shape etc., and narrow the subject down 
until the children are almost forced to 
say something about the little holes which 
they see in it. 

Tell them that you read something 
about this in a book and offer to tell 
them what you found out (beginning an 
appreciation of reading as a desirable 
aid to problem solving). Tell them that 
the squirrels have very sharp teeth which 
help them to get the meat out of the nut 
without cracking it if they want to do so. 

Help the children to recall the fact 
that people store vegetables for winter 
use. Ask them to think of one reason 
why squirrels put their nuts in the 
ground. Tell them that you think maybe 
they are big enough to find this out for 
themselves. Avoid discussions which will 
not bring out the desired information: 
namely, squirrels bury nuts for winter 
food. (Also review the idea of seed 
distribution. ) 

(To be continued) 
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Is the Baby Deaf? 


By Marcaret Work 


only in minor details it is the com- 
mon experience of the parents of 
every congenitally deaf child. 


Sat a usual story this is! Varying 


* * * * * * * * 


“Are you sure,” asked her Grandpa, 
“that Johnita can hear?” 

At that first voiced doubt the lurking 
fear in all our hearts sprang into full 
being. 

She was a plump toddler, intent on 
exploration, decided in her opinions— 
but she paid no heed to our voices when 
we called her. She could say “Mama” 
and she knew undoubtedly the meaning of 
“No, no.” It was with a sinking heart 
that I discovered that she reacted to 
those words just as readily when they 
were formed on the lips without voice. 
Then came endless experiments to prove 
or disprove our fears—and months of 
suspense and wondering. Our local doc- 
tors admitted they couldn’t be sure about 
the hearing of so young a child. 

Johnita was twenty-two months old be- 
fore we managed a trip to a city spe- 
cialist. And there in a strange, white, 
uncompromising hospital room, that 
kindly little man told me, “This baby 
will have to rely on lip-reading, I’m 
afraid.” 

I thought that moment was hard be- 
fore I knew the utter bleakness of the 
months (yes, months, I’m ashamed to 
say) that were to follow. 

“This can’t be true,” was my first 
frantic thought. “This is something that 
happens to other people—but not to 
us—Why, I can’t cope with it!” 

With the bitterness of realization came 
rebellion—why should this happen to 
my baby? Other families had three chil- 
dren, all normal. Like a living death 
among us, it seemed, constant and un- 
forgetable. 





And over and over: “Why?” “What 
could have caused it?”—over and over 
and. over—always unanswerable. 


Sadly enough, my ignorance matched 
my despair in its completeness. And even 
though this same fine doctor sent me t 
the League for the Hard of Hearing and 
they in turn told me of the Votta Re 
view, I came back to the country numb 
with misery and despair. 


There followed a dark time when | 
watched my child literally wither—like 
a plant struggling to grow under a heavy 
stone. I still shrink from the memory of 
those desolate months. 


Finally I was spurred out of my lazy 
discouragement. I subscribed to the 
Vota Review and I sent for John D. 
Wright’s Correspondence Course. I went 
to work, with many misgivings and feel- 
ing greatly abused—and I discovered 
the fascinating enterprise of setting free 
a personality. It was slow and often 
discouraging. But presently I realized 
I could write to the Volta Bureau for 
help and advice. Whether it was 4 
problem concerning behavior in a baby 
or, ‘later, the relative merits of various 
processes of education, the interest and 
personal help were heartwarming, it 
deed. 

Soon I found myself included in one 
of the most interesting and charming 
circles I’ve ever known, in the form o 
a “roundabout” letter. Other mothers 
I discovered, were just as discouraged, 
just as interested, and just as busy as! 
was. That first group of letters—one 
cheerful, one discouraged, one describ 
ing a frantic search for a cure for deah 
ness, one puzzled, one (from a new 
member), just an inarticulate cry of 
despair—had woven through them all, 
from New Jersey to California, the strong 
bright thread of a consuming interest i 
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acommon problem. The Volta Bureau 
is the clearing house for all our ques- 
tions, collective or individual. 

And now after three years the letters 
from those mothers are happy, enthusias- 
tic reports of the progress of little deaf 
boys and girls from coast to coast. En- 
couragement, enthusiasm, renewed energy 
and standards of education those letters 
bring to me. 

As I eagerly read the Votta REVIEW 
each month—whether about the marvel- 
ous accomplishments with hearing aids 
or the splendid work with babies on the 
other side of the world—I wonder how 
my parent of a deaf child could bear 
to be without it. For in it is the key 
to all the information concerning schools, 
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books, materials, hearing aids, etc.—for 
which, in our inexperience, we do not 
even know how to ask. 

And now these words shrink into the 
weak little daubs of print that they are, 
in the interrupting presence of a lively, 
merry, six-year-old who demands, “Where 
is my knife?” 

“On your dresser in a box. You look,” 
I answer. 

“You,” she argues, taking my hand— 
and with misleading charm, “Please come 
look.” 

So in my heart I breathe a word of 
thanks to this little deaf daughter who 
has opened a door for me to an un- 
guessed world of new interests and a 
circle of warm and delightful friends. 





Anne Sullivan Macy 


cently carried tributes to Anne 

Sullivan Macy. From one of the 
most beautiful, that in the Washington 
Star, these excerpts are selected: 

“Helen Keller is alone today. Her 
teacher is gone beyond the summons of 
her groping fingers. Anne Sullivan Macy, 
tthausted from the labors of a career 
dedicated to her fellow creatures, has been 
teleased to her reward... .. 

“Mrs. Macy was one of the most re- 
markable characters of modern times. 
The noble courage of her mind and the 
generous charity of her heart won for her 
the respect and the affection of all who 
knew her story. Her marvelous gifts of 
intelligence and sympathy, her gentleness, 
her graciousness, and her humility made 
her a benediction to thousands... . . 
Merely to see her was to find new reason 
for being proud of being human. She 
worked miracles of faith and hope for 
the distressed and heavy-burdened. Miss 
Keller was but a single proof of her 
genius. In her was demonstrated a prin- 
tiple of universal significance and ap- 
Dlication. 

“The elemental majesty of Mrs. Macy’s 


NY cents ors all over the world re- 





ANNE SULLIVAN 
From a photograph taken about 1895 
spirit was most notably manifested in her 
insistence on her own inconsequence. The 
ideal teacher, she held, is merely a chan- 
nel through which knowledge flows from 
its divine source to its equally divine 
Her personal choice was to be 
simply the shadow of her famous pupil. 


(Continued on page 672) 
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TEACHERS OF LIP READING 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
Miss Rose I. Davis, 
2030 South llth Ave. 


CALIFORNIA 

Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore, 
519 North Elm Drive 

Pasadena 
Miss Lucy Etta Case, 
Miss HELEN Scriver, 
See adv. on page 684 


COLORADO 
Denver 
Mrs. Matuitpa W. Sirsa, 
329 Colorado Blvd. 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
Miss ALIcE POooLe, 
See adv. on page 686 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Miss Mary D. Suter, 
See adv. on page 684 
Miss Frances Harror Downes 
See adv. on page 686 


FLORIDA 
Miami 
Mrs. ELizABETH CHAMBLESS, 
715 Congress Building 
Miss Ftora CHANDLER 
124 N. W. Third Ave. 
Tampa 
Mrs. Mary E. STErFey, 
222 Lafayette Arcade 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
Miss EvizABETH KNOWLES, 
1161 Peachtree St. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Miss GertrRuDE TorReEY, 
See adv. on page 684 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Miss AvonpALE N. Gorpon, 
See adv. on page 684 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Misses STAPLES and ZIEGLER, 
175 Dartmouth St. 


Worcester 
Miss Grace LANGDON BELLows, 
442 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 


MICHIGAN 

Y psilanti 
Bessie L. Wuitaker, A.M., 
Michigan State Normal College 





MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. LinpeQuist, 
2545 Garfield Ave., So. 


NEW YORK 
New York 
Miss KatHryn ALLING, 
Miss PauLine RALLI, 
See adv. on page 684 
Miss JANE B. WALKER, 
See adv. on page 684 


Syracuse 
Miss ExizasetH G. DELAny, 
See adv. on page 684 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, 
See adv. on page 684 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCaucurin, 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 
Miss Vircrnta NEVILLE, 
12 Whitner Street 


TENNESSEE 
Knoxville 
Miss MarcarET WASHINGTON, 
University of Tennessee 


Nashville 
Miss Mary Lou TatitMan, 
Watkins Institute 


CANADA—QUEBEC 
Montreal 
Miss Marcaret J. WorcESTER, 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 









EING a maiden of no very un- 
R certain age; not the child of hard 
of hearing parents; nor the hard 
of hearing parent of a child; it does 
seem that I should be the very one to 
know all about my subject. But, per- 
haps for the very reason that I lack ex- 
perience at first hand, both sides of the 
controversy have points which interest 
me, and I can look upon them without 
bias. The ideas I am presenting have 
been gathered from parents, from children, 
and from impartial observers. The eager, 
instant response to my questions has 
proved that the subject is vitally inter- 
esting to many people. 

A number of our hard of hearing 
parents have had, for years, the ad- 
vantages offered by the frank, open dis- 
cussions in the father and mother groups 
of the Everywhere League; and by splen- 
did articles published in the Vota ReE- 
view. These parents have recognized 
their obligations to their children and 
have made an intelligent effort to meet 
them. But there are other parents who 
, have not realized that children of the 

hard of hearing must make adjustments, 
mentally, physically, and spiritually, and 
that the types of adjustment will depend 
entirely upon the parents. 

The majority of the problems for hard 
of hearing parents are the same as those 
for parents with normal hearing; with 
the added factor that hard of hearing 
parents must be superior in order to be 
regarded as on a par with even a medi- 
ocre class of normal parents. 

Heredity does not enter into this dis- 
cussion, that obligation has already been 





*Presented before the Northern Pacific Zone Con- 
erence of the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, Portland, Oregon, Sept. 5, 1936. 
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Obligations of Hard of Hearing Parents* 


By Rutu BaRrTLetT 


assumed or disregarded before the prob- 
lems of parents arise. Heredity has been 
dealt with in other papers, in other con- 
ferences, and the findings of science are 
becoming increasingly important to would- 
be parents of the next generation. As 
to obligations, there are two schools of 
thought; one group believes that the child 
owes his parents everything; the other 
holds the modern belief (leaning perhaps 
too far in the opposite direction) that the 
parents owe the child everything, with the 
children’s collections frequently resulting 
in bankruptcy for the whole family. But, 
whichever way we may incline, we are 
surely agreed that the parents owe some- 
thing to society. Having brought a child 
into the world, it is the parents’ obliga- 
tion to see that that child does not be- 
come a burden upon others. 

Children suffer keenly if they are forced 
to wear clothes a bit different from those 
of their companions, they want to look, 
dress, and act exactly like all their con- 
temporaries. Children have become psy- 
chological problems because their moth- 
ers were old-fashioned enough to insist 
upon their wearing long hose instead of 
half-sox during the cold winter months. 
Children whose parents are designated as 
“not quite normal” may become morbidly 
sensitive; they may fail to find their places 
in social groups; they may resort to crime 
to show their own superiority over their 
parents; they may become a problem to 
school authorities because the home in- 
fluence is negative; they may become a 
behavior problem to all with whom they 
come in contact because they have not 
learned to adjust themselves to normal 
living. 

Therefore: Hard of hearing parents who 
would have their children normal, must 
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themselves, at the sacrifice of personal 
preferences, time, energy, and money, keep 
as normal as possible. The parents must 
keep up with the times, and know what 
their children are talking about, take an 
interest in their interests. They must 
maintain social contacts with groups which 
can further the activities of their children. 
They must go about and mingle in normal 
affairs as if there were no lack of aural 
perception. This obligation was men- 
tioned most often by those whom I con- 
sulted, and should be considered first in 
importance. 


A hard of hearing parent should never 
make his deafness an excuse for any fail- 
ure in relationship between the child and 
himself. If there is a lack of understand- 
ing, treat it as would a normal parent. 


A hard of hearing parent should take 
advantage of all the modern aids in un- 
derstanding speech; lip reading, hearing 
devices, radios, amplifiers on telephones; 
and should keep up with the improvements 
in each. There is nothing he can do 
which will be more helpful to children 
and friends, than to learn-to read the lips; 
it is possible and practical. If there is a 
remnant of usable hearing, the parent 
should wear a hearing aid, even though he 
is an expert lip reader; it will not only 
help him to keep his own voice normal, 
but will also lessen the strain on the 
voices of his children. The time is com- 
ing, indeed it has already arrived for 
those who can afford it; when it will be 
possible to have a group hearing device 
or a powerful individual hearing aid 
which may be plugged into the electric 
light socket in one’s own home. This 
will be invaluable in listening to all the 
children have to say. The table is a very 
good place to talk with and to impress 
a child. We know that it is difficult to 
pay attention to one’s food and to read 
the lips at the same time, with the result 
that there is very little conversation at the 
table in many homes where there is a 
hard of hearing member of the family. 
Or the hard of hearing member is left 
out of the conversation. Children do not 
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like to repeat, they think it is mor 
trouble than the original remark was 
worth; but the parents owe it to them. 
selves as well as to the children to under. 
stand what is said. Radios are a boon 
to the hard of hearing in that they keep 
us up with the times, the best announcers 
have voices and diction worth imitating, 
and they teach us to pronounce the ney 
words that come into use from time tp 
time. Telephones are so useful as to 
need no defense; even if we have no 
business to transact, we can call up a 
friend who has a charming voice and give 
our ears a treat while at the same time 
we learn how to improve our own voices, 
And our children need a telephone, even 
if we do not. 

Many parents who are hard of hear. 
ing say that their children often take 
advantage of their deafness. In such 
cases it is the obligation of the parents 
to gain the cooperation of the children, 
to make them feel that they are a part of 
the family group and have a definite 
share in its progress. Children will not 
want to “put anything over” if they um 
derstand that a detriment to one member 
of the group is an injury to the whole. 

A child complained because his mother 
would not allow him out of her sight, 
she might need him to hear for her; he 
was weighed down with responsibility 
and, had never known a happy, carefree 
childhood such as is every child’s birth 
right. A reasonable amount of helping 
mother is fair enough, it is the childs 
share in making family life run smooth 
ly, but it can be carried too far. The 
child is the parent’s responsibility, and 
not vice versa. Nor should the hard of 
hearing parent place all responsibility 
upon the hearing parent, or upon other 
relatives. Another child said his mother 
was afraid to have him out of her sight 
because she could not hear what he was 
doing. It developed that this child had 


never been trained to obedience, to the 
rules of safety, and to come home 

it was time to come home. Perhaps hard 
of hearing parents need to be a little 
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more strict than normal parents in the 
matter of obedience since they must know 
the child can be depended upon at all 
times, and they must know that the child 
js not annoying other people. 

But if a hard of hearing parent would 
be really successful, he will be obliged to 
gain the respect and admiration of his 
child. He must look upon his handicap 
as an urge to be a little bit better than nor- 
mal. You know, in golf and other sports, 
the ones who are given handicaps are 
those who are recognized as being supe- 
rior players. If the hard of hearing 
parent accepts his handicap in the spirit 
of good sportsmanship; if he does not 
whine about it; if he does not allow it 
to enter into any of his calculations; if 
he plays the game with his children and 
for his children; if he discharges all his 
obligations to the best of his ability, he 
cannot fail to win his children’s respect 
and admiration, and cannot fail to pre- 
sent to society children who are assets 
tather than liabilities. 


DISCUSSION 
By Epna TABER SEELYE 


There is no doubt that the “obligation 
of the hard of hearing parent” is a for- 
midable one, and like most of life’s 
profound experiences, the way in which 
we meet our daily task builds the pattern 
which proves us in the crisis. Although 
the title of this talk is “hard of hearing 


_ parents,” the father of the family usually 


takes the passive role in child training, 
and the hard of hearing father is inclined 
to hand it all over to his wife. He usu- 
ally expects the family to adjust them- 
selves to his handicap, rather than make 
himself the center of the family life, as 
the mother must do if she is to hold her 
place at all. Since I have been a hard 
of hearing mother for more than fifteen 
years, and know other hard of hearing 
mothers from whose experiences I can 
quote, I will discuss Miss Bartlett’s 
paper from the mothers’ viewpoint. 

Miss Bartlett says we must take care 
not to put too much responsibility on 
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the child. It has been my observation 
that the average child of today suffers 
from the lack of responsibility. I have 
expected my sons to answer the door and 
telephone, to report conversations to me, 
and to help me out at church and lec- 
tures when I failed to get some vital 
point; and as a result I find them ca- 
pable of giving straightforward accounts 
of what they have seen and heard. This 
has been an advantage to them. A deaf- 
ened friend was recently warned that 
she was making “an old woman” of her 
little Mary by depending on the child 
so much, but in visiting the family, I 
have found Mary an interesting, self- 
possessed eight-year-old. Another mother 
says the school principal told her that 
her daughters were always dependable— 
the result of their mother’s dependence 
upon them. A Portland doctor told me 
of a child in one of the grade schools 
who was very nervous, and rapidly be- 
coming a problem. A school nurse went 
to see the mother, who said the father 
was very hard of hearing, and spent most 
of his evenings listening to the radio. 
The constant blare of the loud speaker 
until late each night was robbing the 
child of sleep and undermining his 
health. The mother hesitated to say 
anything to the father about it, as the 
radio meant so much in his life. There 
are many phases to the question of re- 
sponsibility. 

If the mother is a lip reader and is 
fortunate enough to be able to use a 
hearing aid, her demands on her children 
will be less exacting. Only during the 
last three years have I constantly worn a 
hearing aid, and the ability to carry on 
in a group conversation, and to hear what 
the children talk about, even at the din- 
ing table, has brought immeasurable joy 
to my life. I am a fairly good lip reader, 
and was able to keep up with the family 
quite well even before I had a phone. 
One mother says she did not consider 
needing a phone until her three-year-old 
daughter began having temper spells be- 
cause the mother did not hear her speak. 
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After getting a phone, and training the 
child to speak to her normally, the tem- 


per spells stopped. 

I am reminded of the limitations of 
lip reading, and the embarrassment they 
can cause. One day, when my children 
were small, a man came to the door, evi- 
dently to sell something. I did not un- 
derstand a word he said, and there was 
nothing in his hand to offer me a clue. 
After letting him talk a while I said I 
was not interested, but he persisted and | 
repeated, and finally I closed the door 
in his face, rather than tell him I was 
hard of hearing. A few minutes later 
my son ran in the house with an apple in 
his hand, and said a man in the alley was 
selling apples like that for so much a 
box. I said I would take a box, and 
would be right out, and out I went to 
meet the man in whose face I had shut 
the door! 


Lip reading and hearing aids do not 
seem as important in preventing bad 
voices in children, as in preventing bad 
habits. Not many people habitually raise 
their voices. When talking to the hard 
of hearing voices are raised, but lowered 
for general conversation, which leaves 
us out. The bad habits of mouthing to 
a deafened person, and shouting across 
a room, are serious ones requiring éradi- 
cation. One child I know, whose mother 
is hard of hearing, sits on the back steps 
and howls for mother, no matter where 
the mother is. Every one in the neighbor- 
hood knows what is happening before the 
mother does. This mother neither reads 
lips. nor wears a phone, and says she 
knows her children take every advantage 


of her. 


How can we prevent our children from 
taking advantage of us? A child with any 
spirit at all is bound to take what ad- 
vantage he can of an adult. When we 
are deafened we must take much of this 
as a matter of course. The more we fuss 
over. a lapse in behavior the more im- 
portant it seems to the child. We must 
keep eternally alert, but never let the 
child know how much we know of what 
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is going on. If he is in suspense he ig 
more likely to furnish the clue the mother 
needs, and to feel that he is not able to 
get away with very much. 


It does not seem to me that stricte 
training is necessary for our children 
for all children should be strictly trained 
but we need to emphasize special things 
We must be able to trust our children, 
and this again, is part of the regula 
home background. We must de all the 
regular training, add special points to fit 
our needs, and then keep ever on the alert 
and a jump ahead of the young hopefuls, 
It is keeping a jump ahead of them that 
wears a mother down. After years of 
priding myself that my children told me 
all that went on, it becomes a real bore 
sometimes to have to listen to things like 
the current “knock knock” idiocy, and 
repeats of radio slang. But we dare not 
turn them away. 


How to win the respect of our children 
and make them proud of us is as vital a 
question as it is hard to answer. We 
must go back again to the way we meet 
the daily task. The deafened mother 
who is super-sensitive will not find her 
children begging her to go places with 
them, and she can only expect to be 
gradually cut off from their activities. 
The person who complains of her limita 
tions to her children limits herself more, 
and .if she demands pity, she will get it 
with contempt probably thrown in for 
good measure. Our task is so to accept 
our handicap, minimizing it as much a 
possible with lip reading, hearing aids, 
and a sound sense of humor, that we 
normalize our lives. Living a normal 
life may mean doing things we do not 
enjoy, because of our deafness, but it is 
the one sure way of building up a nor 
mal attitude toward us in our family. We 
should keep up a regular attendance at 
church with our children, go to P.T.A. 
meetings, and take an active part i 
things interesting to other mothers. A 
friend of mine dreaded to go to shows 
because the darkened theater makes lip 

(Continued on ‘page 677) 
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The Story 


THE First THANKSGIVING Day 
This is the King of England. He lived 
a long time ago. He was very cross to 
his people so some of them left England. 


This is John and Mary. They went to 
Holland. 

This is little Willie. He is a Dutch 
boy. He lives in Holland. 

This is his sister, Millie. The Dutch 
children played with John and Mary. 

One day John and Mary got on a big 
boat. This is the Mayflower. It is John’s 
boat. It brought John and Mary to 
America. They were on the ocean a long 
time. Mary was very sea sick. 


A Thanksgiving Projecttleas 


One day the captain shouted, “Ho! Ho! 
I see land.” John shouted, too. The cap- 


tain cast anchor and John and Mary 
landed. 


Mary was glad to get off the boat. Jack 
helped to build a log house. Mary worked 


in the garden with her mother. 


One morning John ran home out of 
breath. He saw a wild looking man. Mr. 
Smith called him an Indian. Mr. Smith 
carried a gun. But soon the Indian became 
friendly. Jack played with a little Indian 
boy. Mary learned to make beads and 
bowls. 


This is Mary. She is helping her mother 
to get the dinner. 


Activities Involved 





Procedure: A natural situation leads te the 
following units of work, each with its sub- 
divisions of study. 


Bead Work 


Modeling 


Mimeograph 
Drawings 
Pipe Stem 


People 
Sand Table 


Acts 


Pictures 
Tableaux 


Films 


Our Trips 


Other People 








Use of maps 

Use of globe 
About Newark 
About places outside 
Newark 


A—SIMPLE GEOG- 
RAPHY 





| 
| 
, ee, 
| 


| 











B—BOATS 


Types of boats 
Terms ef boats 
Parts of boats 
People on boats 
The Mayflower 





C—A PILGRIM 
FAMILY 


The family 
The King 
Leaving England 


T|P RSF Sea 


{Captain 
|Sailor 


Mayflower 


Mayflower 


Mayflower 


Sailor’s Dance 











Pil, 
grims 
King 


Pilgrims 


Pilgrims 


Packing the 
Trunk 
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D—HOLLAND 


Dutch manners and 
customs 
2. Duteh people 


Duteh 
village 


Dutch 
Tulips 


Duteh bey 
Duteh girl 


Duteh 
Duteh 


boy 
girl 


Dutch Dance 





E—AN OCEAN 
VOYAGE 


1. The Mayflower 
2. The departure 
3. The voyage 


Vv 


Vv 


Act cut the 
departure 





F—THE NEW HOME 


1. Landing 

2. Building 

3. Hunting and fishing 
4. Gardening 


Flowers 
Fish 
Birds 
Rabbits 


Log house 
Garden 
Trees 


Planting 
Care of 
garden 


Leg house 
Hunting 
Fishing 
Gardening 


Log house 


Act out the 
landing 








G—THE INDIANS 


1. Indian people 
2. Indian manners 
customs 


and 


Indian 
village 


Indians 


Corn 





H 








H—THANKSGIVING 
DAY 


1. Vegetables and fruits 
ete. grown 

2. Preparation of dinner 

3. The dinner 


Vegetables 
Fruits 
Ete. 


Thanksgiv- 
Ing din- 





The dinner 


The dinner} 





I—THE TABLEAU 


1. Scenes portraying the 
story of the first 
Thanksgiving Day 

2. Dances 
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It gives stimulation for oral English. 

It stimulates an interest in drawing and 
hand work. 

It should create habits of doing many 
things in a more orderly way. Such 
as caring for the home, the garden, 
and themselves. 

It should help the children to be more 
considerate of their friends and 
more thankful for what is being 
done for them. 

With all the books which they have 
composed, they should now have a 
greater desire to do even better and 
more the next time. 

If they get just one-half this amount of 
work accomplished the children 
will have learned a great deal. 


This is John. He is gathering wood for 
the fire. 


This is Peblo. He is ready for the din- 

ner. This is the Thanksgiving Dinner. 

| This is Mr. Smith. He is saying, “Thank 
you, God. We have plenty to eat.” 


Expected Outcomes 


The project satisfies its aim of teaching 
the meaning of Thanksgiving Day. 

It stimulates an interest in reading. 

It gives stimulation for writing of de- 
scriptions and stories. 

It stimulates interest in counting and in 
problems of Arithmetic. 

It gives the children an idea of their 
own city and of places outside. 
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The Volta Review 


Help from the Medical Journals 


By JosepHine B. TIMBERLAKE 


HE Volta Bureau’s mail bag is 
overflowing with inquiries from 


physicians, nurses, hospitals, social 
workers, and health directors—all because 
some medical publications gave space in 
their columns to a brief account of the 
advice that is available here on request. 
We sent a little release to about 200 jour- 
nals. We do not see all of them regu- 
larly, and have no way of knowing just 
how many published the item. Many of 
the editors, however, wrote us nice, friend- 
ly letters (even a few who said they could 
not print the notice); and judging by the 
responses that have come from every sec- 
tion of the country, the combined circula- 
tion must cover the United States rather 
thoroughly. 

Everybody has heard the old colored 
man’s story about the chameleon which, 
after changing its color to match several 
different pieces of cloth, was finally 
placed on a bit of Scotch plaid. “Boy,” 
he said, “dat po’ li’l thing done bus’ his- 
self tryin’ to make good!” 

The Volta Bureau may prove to be like 
the unfortunate little lizard, if the de- 
mands keep up at the present rate. To 
date, however, we have “made good.” We 
have sent printed material about the deaf 
child, the hard of hearing child, the hard 
of hearing adult, lip reading, hearing aids, 
the training of residual hearing, educa- 
tional problems, etc., to each inquirer ac- 
cording to the needs he expressed, and 
have given away sample copies of the 
Votta Review by the hundred. In at 
least a few instances that have been re- 
ported to us (and we hope in many more) 
this material has been the means of bring- 
ing renewed hope and happiness to the 
hopeless and discouraged. And we hope 
the inquiries will keep right on coming. 

The fact that letters come from young 
internes in hospitals and nurses in train- 
ing schools is an indication that the medi- 


cal and nursing professions of the future 
will have a clearer understanding than 
heretofore of the problems that follow 
deafness. Practitioners are coming more 
and more to treat the individual rather 
than his disease alone. 

We should like to thank personally each 
editor who helped in giving us this pub- 
licity. We hope that deafness will never 
become a personal problem for any of 
them, but we are at their service if we 
can help them or their friends. 

In July, 1937, the Volta Bureau will be 
fifty years old. During the entire five dec- 
ades of its existence it has been ready at 
all times to supply information about the 
educational, social and vocational phases 
of deafness, and many physicians have 
availed themselves of its services. In the 
main, however, those in the fields of medi- 
cine and health had not known of this 
source of help until the medical publica- 
tions began spreading the news. 

The doctor has no harder duty than to 
say to a patient whom the silence has been 
slowly overtaking, “Nothing more can be 
done for you”; or to a young couple 
anxious because their baby does not talk, 
“I am afraid he is deaf.” Yet even the 
physician seldom realizes the blackness of 
despair that follows his verdict. He can 
lighten it immeasurably, if he will, by 
adding: “It’s hard, I know, but don’t feel 
too bad about it. There’s plenty you can 
do to make it easier. Find out about lip 
reading, about hearing aids, about all the 
fine organization work that is being done 
nowadays for the deaf and the hard of 
hearing. There’s a magazine that tells 
about it, the Votta Review. And you 
might write to the people that publish it. 
Tell them all about yourself, or your 
child. It’s their business in life to help 
people like you. Here’s the address: The 
Volta Bureau, 1537 35th Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C.” 
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The Fat of the Land 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


flies, one of the specialists of the 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture brought back from the Orient 
plants of the so-called “strawberry” tree 
(Myrica rubra). A newspaper reporter 
who met incoming boats at San Francisco 
learned of the introduction and secured 
an interview with the specialist. Through 
a misunderstanding, the reporter gained 
the impression that the tree had a re- 
markable quality—its fruits were a valu- 
able aid in weight reduction. He men- 
tioned this in his article, which was wide- 
ly printed in the newspapers of the 
country. 

As a member of the clerical corre- 
spondence staff of the Department, I 
helped tumble down the air castles that 
this interview built up in the minds of 
thousands of people who wrote to Wash- 
ington for plants. I recall that one 
woman wrote for fruits, not plants. She 
was in a hurry and wanted immediate 
results. Her husband had threatened to 
divorce her if she did not reduce 40 
pounds immediately. 

Since in those dear dead days I stood 
six-feet-three and weighed 144 pounds, 
the matter of overweight was no prob- 
lem at all for me. I was merely some- 
what amused at the frantic appeals for 
strawberry trees. For me the real at- 
traction then, as now, was strawberry 
shortcake, not strawberry trees. The 
overweight problem was perfectly simple. 
Since the extra weight was due to too 
much food and too little exercise, all one 
had to do was eat less and exercise more. 
It was as simple as that—until I actually 
faced the problem of overweight. Yes, 
when the scales began to register around 
220 instead of 144, and when my equator 
had become anything but an imaginary 
line, the problem began to look difficult. 
Then I noticed that lots of people who 
ate little and exercised much suffered 


Sts twenty years ago, as the crow 


. lace his shoes. 


from overweight along with the enthusias- 
tic eaters and non-exercisers. 

But while I am ashamed not to have 
retained my youthful figure, I am a 
philosopher, too; I'd rather be ashamed 
than diet. And, of course, there is real 
pleasure in advising others on the sub- 
ject. This is all the more imperative 
because I have lately seen for the first 
time a statement coupling excess weight 
with deafness, under the heading cause 
and effect. Thousands of other hard of 
hearing and deaf people are going to 
read that same statement and the inter- 
est of our group in weight reduction will 
be vastly increased, demanding the atten- 
tion that I am prepared to give. It is 
only fair to add, however, that so far as 
my own experience is concerned, I first 


became deaf and then got fat; I didn’t 


get fat and then become deaf. But Mr, 
Banting did. 
That’s it. The so-called “Banting 


System” of weight reduction has its ori- 
gin in the conclusion of an_ otologist 
that the deafness of Mr. William Banting, 
London undertaker, had its roots in his 
overweight. 

Mr. Banting, it appears, put on weight 
rapidly after middle life and soon found 
it difficult if not impossible to stoop and 
I suppose he changed 
to boots, quite popular in those days. But 
it was more than that; the increased 
weight, the account details, made it neces- 
sary for him to descend the stairs back- 
wards—I suppose meaning that he 
crawled down. All this, however, seems 
to have been nothing more than the occa- 
sion for mild irritation. 

Then his hearing began to fail. Here 
was something really serious, something 
that couldn’t be helped by crawling 
downstairs backwards. He consulted an 


otologist, a Mr. William Harvey. The 
latter decided that the deafness was 
probably induced by Banting’s over- 
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weight. This was the straw that broke 
the camel’s back—not the straw of ex- 
cess weight, but of impaired hearing. 
Mr. Banting began to listen attentively— 
when he could no longer hear. 

What he finally understood Harvey 
as saying was that he, Banting, should 
abstain from bread, milk, butter, sugar, 
potatoes, beans, soup and beer, upon 
which Mr. Banting had principally lived. 
He was allowed lean meat, fish, any 
vegetable but potatoes, tea and coffee 
without milk or sugar, a little fruit and 
a little wine. That is about what the 
Banting diet is today. It really is the 
Harvey diet, of course, but Mr. Banting 
became quite enthusiastic over it and 
published his experiences in a “Letter 
on Corpulence” (1863), so that the pub- 
lic overlooked Harvey’s connection with 
the matter entirely. 

We can scarcely blame this on Banting, 
for he was manifestly unselfish in the 
matter, the characteristic unselfishness 
of the deafened showing in the fact that 
though he was an undertaker by profes- 
sion he did what he could to postpone 
final visits to his establishment. 

He took his own medicine, too, and 
thrived on it—or vice versa. That is, he 
lost 40 pounds and reported that his gen- 
eral health was much improved. At any 
rate, it was a good many years before 
he entered his undertaking establishment 
horizontally. 


Of late years, the Banting system has 
been criticized because of the large 
amount of protein it substitutes for the 
sugars and starches, with the incidental 
strain on the kidneys. But, for that mat- 
ter, no system of weight reduction should 
be undertaken without a preliminary ex- 
amination by a competent physician to 
make sure that the overweight is not due 
to some other reason than mere excess of 
food or lack of exercise, or both. And 
certainly commercial weight-reducing 
cures should be avoided, especially glan- 
dular extracts and the like. After all, 
the body requires a definite amount of 
energy to keep it going, and food is the 
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fuel that supplies the energy. Reduce 
the fuel supply too much and the engine 
stops running—or even walking. 

Keep in mind the experience of the 
old farmer who started a series of feed- 
ing tests to determine how little it would 
cost to feed his horse. Reporting on the 
experiment, he wrote: “As soon as I got 
him to the point where I wasn’t giving 
him anything at all to eat, he up and 
died on me.” 

It might not be a bad idea, in case 
your doctor tells you to go ahead with 
the plan of reducing your food supply, 
to dismiss your cook—if you have a 
good one. Don’t try this, however, if you 
have already married her. Benjamin 
Franklin is credited with saying that 
mankind, since the improvement of cook- 
ery, eats twice as much as nature re- 
quires. One half of what we eat, in 
other words, keeps us alive; the other 
half keeps the doctors alive. This, no 
doubt, is where we get the expression 
“living on the fat of the land.” 

If the idea connecting excess weight 
with impaired hearing spreads, it is not 
improbable that we shall have the up- 
to-date otologist of the future saying to 
his patient, “If you have a good cook, 
get rid of her at once.” 

In my own case, a problem that both- 
ers many would-be weight reducers causes 
me no difficulty at all. I mean the mat- 
ter of choosing foods that are fat pro- 
ducing or not. Most people have to 
check and recheck to keep in mind just 
what foods to avoid. None of that for 
me. If I like a certain food, I know 
it is fattening. The test never fails. 


Mr. Banting does not appear to have 
gone in very much for exercise. I sup- 
pose all his time was taken up with 
the diet problem. Or perhaps he tried 
exercise and found, as I have, that it 
merely aggravates the problem by creat- 
ing an appetite. Since exercise in the 
open air tends to burn up the fats and 
starches that produce the excess weight, 
walking might be regarded as ace high 

(Continued on page 676) 
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Finland's Hard of Hearing Sculptor 


By Gustav VocT 
Translated from the German by Harriet Montague 


AINO Aaltonen is not only ac- 
\V corded a high place among the 

leading artists of his own coun- 
try, but is rated among sculptors of the 
first rank in other lands. 

In evaluating the highest possibilities 
of plastic art and bringing them to mas- 
terly expression, especially in the play 
of light and shadow on the faces and 
bodies of his figures, he has succeeded in 
giving life and soul even to hard granite, 
in which medium he prefers to work. 
Thus even the simple minded beholder is 
held by Aaltonen’s statues, because they 
speak to him in the common language 
of nature; while the connoisseur is im- 
pressed by the artist’s unusual talent, 
which is displayed not only in the pure 
artistry of his conceptions and in his 
finished treatment of material, but in the 
depth of his psychological understanding 
and the concentrated power of his ex- 
pression. 

Aaltonen’s artistic ability has been 
traced back to the influence of heredity, 
for the sculptors Yrjo Liipola and Aare 
Aaltonen, both relatives of his mother, 
hold significant places in the realm of 
Finnish art. Moreover, the supposedly 
Italian origin of his father offers a phys- 
ical explanation of talent so unusual in 
a simple peasant family such as that 
from which Aaltonen springs. 

To these explanations I add another 
which, according to my opinion, is of the 
utmost importance in giving to the artist’s 
work its unusual stamp. I refer to his 
defective hearing. As with other great 
artists, for instance Beethoven and Goya, 
the lessening of the ability to hear led 
Aaltonen toward an intensified inner life 
and developed unsuspected soul forces 
and unprecedented creative ability at the 
same time that it destroyed outside in- 
terests. It is beside the point to consider 
physical limitations as secondary charac- 





AALTONEN’S STATUE OF PAAVO NURMI, THE 
FAMOUS OLYMPIC RUNNER 


teristics in the development of a person- 
ality. With such vigorous natures, they 
act directly as a driving force, urging 
the individual to unusual accomplish- 
ment; they cannot thwart the will of 
such men of action, but, on the contrary, 
conduce to a stubborn fight against every 
obstacle. An extraordinary zeal and in- 
dustry, even in the smallest undertaking 
is the result, and, through inner and outer 
conquests, the way toward the free heights 
is attained. 






















THE HEROIC STATUE OF THE POET KIVI, 
WITH THE SCULPTOR, AALTONEN, BESIDE IT 


As with the artists mentioned—Bee- 
thoven and Goya—the number of his cre- 
ated works is proportionately very great. 
I should like to mention another instance 
—the hard of hearing English painter, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who painted more 
than 2,000 pictures. Aaltonen has al- 
ready completed an impressive number of 
works, which have elevated him to a po- 
sition of importance while he is still in 
the prime of manhood. 

Waino Aaltonen was born March 8, 
1894, in Karinainen, in the neighbor- 
hood of the old Finnish capital, Turku. 
With the help of his poor family, he was 
able to secure sufficient means to enter 
as a student of painting in the Turku 
Academy of Fine Arts. He remained 
here until he received his diploma in 
1915. 

This distinction was not lightly at- 
tained. He had to contend against great 
hardships. In the first place, there was 
his stubborn deafness which at this time 
was already growing worse, and which 
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prevented any real association with his 
comrades. His fellow students were not 
always friendly toward him, and_ this 
made his social relations actually un. 
pleasant. His solitary methods of work 
and the zeal with which he fought and 
conquered obstacles unknown to the other 
students seemed to them strange and un- 
wholesome. So, already in his youth, he 
stood alone among his colleagues; but 
his teacher, the well known Finnish 
painter, V. Westerholm, recognized the 
lightning flash of the developing genius, 
and helped to further it as much as he 
could. Until his death, he remained 
Aaltonen’s fatherly friend. 

With the progress of his deafness, the 
time drew near when Aaltonen was to 
feel the inner call of his new passion— 
sculpture. He felt within him the com- 
pulsion to create plastic forms, and he 
began to model, alone and entirely with- 
out guidance. He watched the ordinary 
stone cutters—saw how, in the simple 
manner of their handicraft, they cut the 
stone—and he began to imitate them. 
In sculpture he is entirely self taught. 
He recognized his road and followed it, 
perfecting himself more and more in 
this art, which he henceforth practiced 
unceasingly. 

But new obstacles confronted him. He 
had no money, no studio, no materials. 
A bit of charity enabled him to begin 
his chosen work in the attic of a dwell- 
ing house under the most primitive con- 
ditions. Here, and later in a garage, he 
spent more than ten hours a day hewing 
granite and marble. After this fatiguing 
labor, he would go on working far into 
the night, modeling, chasing his bronzes, 
giving to every smallest bit of artistic 
effort an anxious personal care. 

Already at this time he had completed 
a great number of statues, chiefly busts 
of well known writers, artists, and other 
personalities, as well as female heads 
and figures which began to bear the 
stamp of the master. 

By participating in art exhibits, he 
began to be known. The sharp-eyed 
(Continued on page 674) 
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Lessons in Living It Down 


By Harrtet MontacuE 


“Live Alone and Like It,” written 

by Marjorie Hillis and recently 
published by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
is so very amusing to read and so produc- 
tive of suggestions for the hard of hearing 
that what started out to be a mere book 
review has somehow elongated itself into 
—well, let’s not call it a sermon; rather, 
a lesson for ladies. Hard of hearing 
ladies. Men are counseled, even by the 
publishers themselves, not to read this 
book. 

The author addresses the extra women, 
who, “if only now and then between hus- 
bands,” find themselves settling down to 
a solitary existence; and she offers recipes, 
diagrams, and architectural drawings for 
making over the solitude into something 
not only enjoyable but enviable. Since 
hard of hearing persons are notoriously 
lonely, and since a good many of them, 
especially the women, live alone in point 
of fact, the suggestions offered by Miss 
Hillis seem particularly apt. Of course, as 
the author is one of the editors of Vogue, 
the design for living which she offers has 
a decidedly feminine and decorative slant; 
but being feminine and decorative is in 
itself one of the ways of offsetting the 
social perils of deafness, is it not? 

“You may,” states the author on her 
first page, “belong to the great army of 
Lonely Hearts with nobody to love them. 
This is a group to which no one with any 
gumption need belong for more than a 
couple of weeks, but in which a great 
many people settle permanently and 
gloomily.” 

Her theme is that there is a technique 
for living alone successfully, and that it 
may be cultivated. “Whether you view 
your one-woman ménage as Doom or Ad- 
venture (and whether you are twenty-six 
or sixty-six) you need a plan, if you are 
going to make the best of it.” 

I know at least one hard of hearing 


A LIGHT hearted but wise little book, 


man who refers to his experience of deaf- 
ness as Adventure, but I am afraid a 
good majority of us regard it as Doom. 
However, it is as true of us as it is of 
the extra woman that a technique can be 
worked out to render our enforced soli- 
tude much more endurable than we are 
at first inclined to believe. And, as Miss 
Hillis says, this begins with making the 
best of it, whether we belong “to the 
conservative school that calls it will 
power, or the modern school that calls it 
guts.” We have to decide what kind of 
life we want and then make it for our- 
selves. And it won’t help to begin by 
feeling sorry for ourselves. Everybody 
feels sorry for herself—to say nothing of 
himself—now and then. “But anybody 
who pities herself for more than a month 
on end is a weak sister and likely to be- 
come a public nuisance besides.” 

One of the first qualities she suggests 
as aids in the cultivation of technique is 
independence. We need two things, she 
says: a mental picture of ourselves as gay 
and independent persons, and spunk 
enough to get the picture across to others. 
This means that we must not wait for 
other people to decide what to do about 
us, but must do it ourselves and do it 
first. This, translated to apply to the 
newly deafened, may mean an initiative so 
heroic that the heart faints picturing it; 
and yet it brings a reward commensurate 
with the heroism. “Standing on your own 
feet is extraordinarily exhilarating, and 
being able to do very well (when it’s nec- 
essary) without your friends, relatives and 
beaux, not to mention your enemies, 
makes you feel surprisingly benign toward 
all of them.” 

What individual, with or without hear- 
ing, would not enjoy feeling benign to- 
ward all her relatives? Notwithstanding 
that the chief pleasure in life of some 
of us is to nurture chips on the shoulder 
where relatives are concerned, it would be 
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rather a wonderful change to step into a 
position of benignity. Relatives fre- 
quently constitute the heaviest part of 
the cross we hard of hearing have to bear, 
if only that they are under foot—or on 
top of us, I should say—more continu- 
ously than other persons. When our hear- 
ing begins to go, they shout unnecessar- 
ily, and when they aren’t shouting they 
are mumbling. They are infuriatingly 
peremptory when they call our attention 
to things. Or, worse still, they forget to 
call our attention to things, and leave us 
out of the most important conversations. 
They fail to explain plans, even the plans 
in which we are necessarily included; and 
sometimes we are driven to think, espe- 
cially if we are sensitive sisters, that they 
include us only because they must and 
would much rather leave us out. 

Well, wouldn’t it be wonderful, 
wouldn’t it be grand and glorious, if we 
could escape all this by getting there 
first? If we could make our own plans 
and adhere to them by the simple process 
of not making them dependent on other 
persons? If we could fill our minds so 
full of interesting thoughts that we should 
not really need the conversation we lose? 
If we could fill our lives with such ex- 
citing and alluring activities that relatives 
would come running to participate in the 
plans we: engineer, instead of admitting 
us to a half hearted share in theirs? Is 
this too roseate a picture, conceived too 
impalpably in moonshine and mist? I 
don’t know. Perhaps so; but the imagina- 
tion is a powerful creative agent. 

“You have probably noticed,” says Miss 
Hillis, “that the lady of your acquaint- 
ance who thinks of herself as a duchess 
may cause a good many laughs, but usual- 
ly, in the main, is treated like a duchess— 
in so far, at least, as her friends know 
how a duchess should be treated. It is 
equally true that it is the lady who ex- 
pects orchids who gets them, while you 
and I are pinning on a single gardenia.” 
And so, she continues, the woman who 
thinks of herself as Poor Little Me, alone 
in a big world, is likely to remain alone. 
“Never, never, never,” she says, “let 
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yourself feel that anybody ought to do any. 
thing for you. Once you become a duty 
you are also a nuisance. Be surprised and 
pleased, if you like, at gifts, invitations, 
and other attentions. Or, better still, take 
them casually. But don’t let anyone sus- 
pect if you miss them.” 

In other words, instead of concentrating 
on other persons and the way they treat 
you, why not concentrate on the idea of 
putting yourself over as a gay, interest- 
ing, and up-to-date person? Anyone can 
if she has sufficient determination. “You 
can’t sit at home and wait for these quali- 
ties to descend upon you like a light from 
Heaven, but you can acquire them by 
means of a little serious concentration on 
friends, hobbies, parties, books, and al- 
most anything that keeps you interested. 
Any one of them—or, more accurately, 
any ten or twelve—will also keep you 
interesting, but you’ve got to have varie- 
ty.” 

In order to get this picture of yourself 
across, to yourself as well as others, you 
have to work. You have to be something 
and do something and know something. 
And the more you can manage to be and 
do and know, the less you will have to 
worry about loneliness. Be a communist, 
a stamp collector or a Ladies Aid worker 
if you must, says our author, but for 
heaven’s sake, be something. 

She, has a great deal to say about cul- 
tivating friends and hobbies, especially 
friends, since few of us are hermits by 
nature. “It’s a good idea to divide your 
time intelligently into hours spent alone 
and hours spent in entertainment . . . . 
balanced rations are best.” She is also 
strong on the subject of information, even 
superficial information. Every woman, 
she thinks, should have a smattering of 
knowledge about practically everything. 
This sounds like a large order; but to 
fill it you will have to get busy, and when 
you are busy you won’t have time to 
nurse chips on the shoulder. And if you 
know a little bit about a lot of things, 
conversational hazards are going to be 
much easier for you. Whether you depend 
on lip reading or use a hearing aid, if 
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you have some idea of what the other 
person is talking about, to the extent of 
having picked up some of the vocabulary 
connected with it, you will be far more 
at ease, and far more interesting to the 
other person. 

The business of making friends in- 
volves necessarily some form of social en- 
tertainment. One of the antidotes for 
being alone is to have invitations, but you 
won't have invitations unless you issue 
invitations. Miss Hillis has a suggestion 
to offer here that I have never heard ap- 
plied to the hard of hearing, but which 
sounds rather worth trying, especially by 
the women who have let themselves slip 
so far into their shells that the mere 
thought of playing hostess gives them 
nervous prostration. You might start out, 
she says, with entertaining people who are 
worse off than yourself. As applied to the 
hard of hearing, this would mean going 
into your league, or your group of ac- 
quaintances, and selecting people who are 
poorer and deafer and lonelier than you 
are, ‘and giving them a good time. It 
sounds Boy Scoutish, but there is a kick 
to be found in it, and if you don’t act 
too much like a grande dame you are 
bound to make these people enjoy them- 
selves. And when people are having a 
good time in your room or your apart- 
ment, you are a pretty poor person if 
don’t have a good time yourself. If you 
once get the knack of making people have 
a good time when you entertain them 
you won't have any trouble getting them 
to come and see you. And before long 
you may be able to choose your friends as 
a connoisseur chooses pictures. 

You must, Miss Hillis insists, continu- 
ally have friends. “Most people’s minds 
are like ponds and need a constantly 
fresh stream of ideas in order not to 
grow stagnant. The simplest way to ac- 
complish this is to exchange your ideas, 
if any, with your friends and acquaint- 
ances, cribbing as many as possible from 
books, plays, and newspaper columns and 
passing them off as your own. Anyone 
who does this well is sure to be con- 
sidered a brilliant conversationalist. If 
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you do it extra well, you are a Wit.” 

It is always best, however, not to be- 
come too dependent on people. Things 
are very interesting and _ satisfactory. 
“You might go in for collecting little 
china dogs, old bottles, snuff boxes, or 
even monkeys. Collecting almost anything 
is a compensating hobby. Or you might 
take up Greek or tap dancing, genealogy, 
or making jewelry. The idea, as you may 
gather, is to have some hobbies.” 

And there are a lot of other things you 
can do. Miss Hillis, living in New York, 
offers a list that would hardly apply, for 
instance, to Grand Island, Nebraska, but 
even in this list almost anybody could 
find ideas that lend themselves to ampli- 
fication by using the means at hand. 

“Have you tried the swimming pools at 
the Y. W.?” she asks. Well, have you? 
Not along ago I read in one of the Cali- 
fornia League papers about a hard of 
hearing woman who took her first swim- 
ming lessons at sixty and on her seven- 
tieth birthday swam seventy times across 
the pool to demonstrate her ability and 
staying power. Swimming is a wonderful 
hobby for the hard of hearing; it can be 
enjoyed pleasantly and profitably alone, 
and it entails getting out doors, which is 
good for anybody. “Do you use the pub- 
lic library nearest you—and do you know 
how much it will do for you if you ask 
it to? Have you been to one prize fight 
and one radio broadcast, and maybe one 
burlesque?” Perhaps you are too far 
from a radio station, and you shrink at 
the thought of a prize fight; but no mat- 
ter where you are you can go down town 
on Saturday night and watch the people. 
In any town big enough to boast a ten 
cent store, you can see as many sections 
of human life on Saturday night as you 
would see on the boardwalk at Atlantic 
City—perhaps more. Watching people 
sympathetically is an inexpensive pastime 
to cultivate, and if you follow it intelli- 
gently it may lead to liking people, and 
liking people is an inevitable step toward 
making people like you. 

In the chapter entitled “Setting for a 

(Continued on page 673) 
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A Treasure Chest of Games for Lip 
Reading Teachers 


By Estette E. SAMUELSON AND MInniE B. FABREGAS 


(Continued from October) 


Double Quick With a Stick 


General drill on any movement 

LAYED similarly to “Spin the Cov- 
Pe Write ten words on the black- 

board. Form one row or a semicir- 
cle. The leader gives a sentence about 
any one of the words, and stands the 
pointer or stick on its end. She calls on 
anyone, aiming to give every child a 
chance. The pupil called on must catch 
the pointer before it falls and say the 
sentence. If he misses he is out of the 
game. The leader gives a different sen- 
tence each time. The pupil standing the 
longest wins. 


Famous Numbers? 
History 

Write numbers on separate slips of pa- 
per. Pass them out to the class. Each 
pupil in turn comes before the class and 
says, for example, “My number is four. 
The Declaration of Independence was 
signed July 4.” Number two says, “My 
number is thirteen. There are thirteen 
stripes in our flag.” Number three says, 
“My number is sixty. There are sixty 
minutes in an hour.” After the pupil 
says, “My number is four,” he should turn 
and write four on the blackboard. Then 
turn and give a sentence about the fourth 
to the class. 

Any number can be written on slips, or 
numbers for special holidays, or num- 
bers as 1812, 1492 in history. Tell the 
pupils what you expect the sentences to 
be about—miscellaneous subjects, holi- 
days or history dates. 

Miscellaneous Numbers 

My number is 1. New Year’s day comes 

on January first. 

My number is 2. Two pints make one 

quart, or there are two pints in a 
quart. 


My number is 3. There are three feet 
in a yard. - 

My number is 5. I have five fingers on 
one hand, or five little fingers and 
five little toes. 

My number is seven. There are seven 
days in a week. 

My number is 9. There must be nine 
boys on a baseball team. 

My number is 10. There are ten cents 
in a dime. 

My number is 11. Armistice Day comes 
November eleventh. 

My number is 12. Twelve of anything 
makes a dozen. 

My number is 13. Many people be- 
lieve thirteen is an unlucky number. 


Holidays and Special Days 
My number is 12. Lincoln’s birthday 


comes on February 12. 

My number is 14. Flag Day comes on 
June 14. 

My number is 17. March 17 is St. Pat- 
rick’s Day. 

My number is 22. Washington’s birth- 
day comes on February 22. 

My number is 25. Christmas always 
comes on December 25. 

My number is 30. Decoration Day 
comes May 30. 


History Dates 
My number is 1492. Columbus discov- 


ered America in 1492. 

My number is 1775. The Revolutionary 
War began in 1775. 

My number is 1776. In 1776 the Dee- 
laration of Independence was signed. 

My number is 1803. The United States 
purchased Louisiana in 1803. 

My number is 1807. In 1807 the first 
successful steamboat was built. 

My number is 1914. 1914 marks the 
opening of the Panama Canal. 

My number is 1918. Armistice Day 
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marks the close of the World War in 
1918. 


“Find Something” Game 


Story correlation 


Mount pictures on separate cards. The 
pictures may be a miscellaneous collec- 
tion or may illustrate different movements 
as:—P, B, M—pail, peas, pencil, pocket 
book, stamp, bed, broom, toothbrush, 
book, rubber, milk, moon, mother, mcn- 
key, tumbler. 

Place ten pictures before class. The 
child who lip reads sentence first takes 
the picture. The one holding the great- 
est number of pictures at the end of the 
game wins. 

Miscellaneous 
Find something on which to hear music 
(radio) 
Find something by which to tell time 
(clock) 

Find something to bounce (ball) 

Find something with which to cut cloth 

and paper (scissors) 

Find something with which to eat your 

food (knife, fork) 

Find something on which to sit (chair) 

Find something to tell how hot or cold 

the room is (thermometer) 

Find something in which to put food 

in the summer (ice box) 
Find something in which to carry water 
(pail) 

Find something to shell for dinner 
(peas) 

Find something with which to write 
(pencil) 

Find something in which mother car- 

ries her money (pocket book) 

Find something to put on a letter 

(stamp) 
Find something in which to sleep (bed) 
Find something with which to sweep 
(broom) 

Find something with which to clean 

your teeth (toothbrush) 

Find something from which to read 

stories (book) 

Find something to wear on a rainy day 


(rubbers) 
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Find something to drink (milk) 

Find -something that gives us light at 
night (moon) 

Find something you love best of all 
(mother) 

Find something that has hands, a face, 
and a long tail (monkey) 

Find something from which to drink 
(tumbler) . 


The Five Senses? 


Physiology 
Each player comes before the class to 
speak. No. 1 begins by naming something 
he has seen, being careful what his last 
word is, as it must furnish him with a 
rhyme for the rest of the game. Each 
player in turn tells what he has seen; 
then No. 1 repeats his first statement and 
adds what he has heard, the next time, 
what he has tasted; then what he smelt; 
and lastly what he felt. For example, No. 
1 says, “I saw a ring of solid gold.” No. 
2 says, “I saw a boy fall off the car.” 
The second time round No. 1 says, 
“I saw a ring of solid gold. 
I heard a story twice told.” 
and so on. After going around five times 
No. 1, complete rhyme, would be, 
“TI saw a ring of solid gold. 
I heard a story twice told. 
I tasted cheese that was too old. 
I smelt hay that soon would mould. 
I felt for something I couldn’t hold.” 
Write the words—saw, heard, tasted, 
smelt, and felt on the blackboard. De- 
scribe the game. Write, old, gold, fold, 
told, mould, and hold on the board. Show 
how the last words rhyme. If you give 
each pupil a pencil and paper to jot 
down five or six words that rhyme, the 
game will go smoothly and more quickly. 
Each sentence is repeated in unison. 


Flag and Country Match 


History 

Material—Use Game of Flags. Parker 
Brothers, Inc., Salem, Mass.; London; 
New York. 

Flags are on separate cards. Draw out- 
line of countries or print their names on 
separate cards. Pass out flags. Have out- 
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line of countries or name slips on desk. 

1. Show each flag. Write the name of 
its country on the board. Teacher gives a 
description of the flag. Class repeats each 
sentence in unison. After each flag has 
been studied, play the game. 

2. Teacher gives a description of a flag. 
She says, “To what country does this flag 
belong?” Child with the flag faces the 
class, names the country, and places the 
flag over the country. 

In like manner pass out outline or 
name slips of countries. Child matches 
them with their flags. 


Fruit Basket 
P, B, M. Nature 


Pass out fruit pictures, fruit models, or 
cards with the name of a fruit on them to 
each pupil. 


I. The teacher or leader begins by 
saying, “I am going to buy fruit for this 
basket to take to my grandmother’s. I 
will buy grapes at the fruit stand on the 
corner.” Continue the story. As each 
piece of fruit is named the pupil holding 
it must get up, and sit down. Whenever 
fruit basket is mentioned all must change 
seats. The leader must try to get a seat. 
The one left must continue the story. 


II. The teacher passes out slips with 
sentences like the following :— 

1. The banana grows on a tree where 
the climate is warm. 

2. There are many different kinds of 
apples. 

3. The peach has one seed or pit in 
the center of it. 

4. The pear has little seeds in its core 
just like the apple. 

5. There are white, blue and_ red 
grapes. 

6. The lemon is a very sour fruit. 

7. The plum has one pit in its center 
just like the peach. 

8. Did you ever see a pineapple grow- 
ing? 

9. The muskmelon grows on a vine. 

10..The watermelon has many, many 
seeds in it. 

Each child reads his sentence. 


As he 
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names a fruit the first child to recognize 
it writes name of fruit on board. 


Flower, Fruit or Vegetables 


F, V. Nature 

Write a list of ten flowers, ten fruits, 
and ten vegetables on the blackboard. 

I. Choose a leader who stands in front 
of the class. Tie a knot in a handker- 
chief. The leader says, “Find a flower 
(fruit or vegetable) in my garden.” Then 
throws the handkerchief at someone and 
begins to count to fifteen. The child who 
is hit by the handkerchief must go up be- 
fore the class and say, “The rose is a 
flower in your garden,” or repeat the 
name of any fruit, vegetable, or other 
flower required before fifteen is counted. 

Either the teacher or a pupil may be 
the leader throughout the game. 

If a child does not name a flower, fruit, 
or vegetable before the time is up he 
(1) loses a point, or (2) must become 
the leader, or (3) the opposite side wins 
a score. 

II. Write the pupils’ names on _ the 
blackboard. The pupil hit by the handker- 
chief must come before the class and give 
his answer in sentence form. The teacher 
checks the name of each one answering 
correctly. 


2From “Games for Everybody,” by May C. Hof- 
mann. Dodge Publishing Co. 


s 





School Reports 


The library of the Volta Bureau has re- 
cently been enriched by the following ad- 
ditions, all bound in attractive covers: 

Trustees’ Report, 1934-35, of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, il- 
lustrated with photographs of the school 
buildings, playground and class room ac 
tivities. 

Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of the Nebraska School for the Deaf, 1935. 

Handbook of Information of the Texas 
School for the Deaf, 1935. Illustrations 
of the school buildings and student ac 
tivities. 

Sixty-ninth annual report of the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf, 1935. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 


Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and 


Miss Carrie R. Henderson 


The years pass and the list of graduates 
of the Teacher Education Department at 
The Clarke School in Northampton 
steadily lengthens. 

Among those whom the School delights 
to honor is one who has stood for the 
highest development of the individual and 
the school in which she has served for a 
period of more than thirty years. 

Those who have been most closely asso- 
ciated with Miss Henderson in the Ala- 
bama School know best the fine quality 
of her leadership, of the ideals to which 
she has held unswervingly and of her suc- 
cess in attaining those ideals to a very 
great extent. 

Even though ill health has necessitated 
the relinquishing of active connection with 
the school, Miss Henderson’s influence 
will continue to be felt in the life of every 
teacher and pupil. The quiet, vital force 
of her personality will go on and on. 

It is earnestly hoped that with the re- 
lease from constant demands on her time 
and strength, Miss Henderson may be able 
in various unofficial ways to still carry on. 

—Bessie N. LEonarp. 





The Guyot Library 
The articles “A Great Library” by A. 
Farrar and “The Volta Bureau Library” 
by Florence King give me an opportunity 
of telling the readers of the Votta Re- 
VIEW something more about the famous 
library of the Institution for the Deaf at 





kings—” 
Lewis Carroll. 


Groningen in Holland. Both authors men- 
tion the catalogue compiled by Dr. A. W. 
Alings in 1882, but in 1900 the then su- 
perintendent, Mr. P. Roorda, published a 
supplement which was off-printed from 
the Annual Report of 1899. It contains 
a.o. writings about Kaspar Hauser. 

As the library has been much enlarged 
since 1900, a new supplement has been 
an imperative need for some time. How- 
ever, one catalogue and two supplements 
do not give a good idea of what the 
library contains. Therefore it was de- 
cided to compile two new catalogues, an 
alphabetical and a systematic one. The 
two card-index systems are nearly ready 
now. Whether the new catalogue will be 
published in book form is not yet decided, 
but in any case I sincerely hope that this 
article will encourage students to consult 
the library more than they did before. It 
contains so much interesting literature 
that it seems a pity that so few sympa- 
thizers avail themselves of the opportunity 
to borrow books from it. 


One Back Number Needed 


The Guyot Library lacks one number 
of the Votta Review. I would highly ap- 
preciate it if anybody could supply me 
with the following number: Volume XIX, 
No. 2, February, 1917. Expenses will be 
reimbursed. 

M. J. C. BucH., Supt., 
Instituut v. Doofstommen, 
Groningen, Holland. 
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Conference in Retrospect 


The conference* gave me just one thing 
—the courage to go on. I need not tell 
you what a discouraging affair this handi- 
cap of ours is. The countless times we 
misunderstand a question and make the 
wrong answer; the occasions when we 
break into a conversation because we do 
not hear that someone is still speaking; 
the constant fear that people are being 
kind to us rather than enjoying our com- 
pany. Oh! I could go on indefinitely, but 
you know it all. It seems to me that the 
most difficult struggle the hard of hearing 
person faces is the struggle to maintain 
his personality. To remain a person with 
individual tastes and preferences, and, yes, 
faults if he wants them, instead of sinking 
into the background, always, quiescent, 
unassertive and uninterested, because he 
doesn’t know what is going on. We have 
all felt the gradual changes in our per- 
sonalities that our hearing handicap has 
brought to us, and we all know what a 
hard fight it is to overcome them. I have 
found in our own league the help to make 
that fight. Constant association with peo- 
ple who have made a happy adjustment 
has helped me to believe that I, too, can 
make it. And so the Conference in Bos- 
ton represented to me just what our own 
league does, but on a gigantic scale. To 
see those hundreds of happy, alert, cul- 
tured people, filling their places in the 
world as successful wives, mothers, busi- 
ness and professional men and women, 
made me realize that our handicap can be 
overcome. There were none of those vague, 
expressionless faces there that we associate 
with the unadjusted deafened. There are 
none in the leagues anywhere, for the 
mere act of joining a league means that 
the person has acknowledged his handicap 
and is on the road to a happy adjustment. 
It is only a short step then to lip reading, 
the choice of a proper hearing aid and a 
new interest in life. The defeated are at 
home, a burden to the family, shunning 
social activities and rapidly developing 
~ *The writer is referring to the Conference of the 


American Society for the Hard of Hearing, Boston, 
June, 1936.—EbD. 
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into suspicious, morbid creatures for 
whom life holds little joy. 

It isn’t an easy fight and it is never fin- 
ished. You all know that. For every step 
we take forward there seems to be some 
jolt that threatens to tumble us over back- 
ward. There are good days and bad days, 
and we get so tired, trying to hear. It 
seems a long time since the conference 
and many times I have forgotten the in- 
spiration I received there, but whenever I 
get discouraged I think of that happy, 
alert gathering and the charming indi- 
viduals I met there, and resolve: if they 
could do it, I can.—Mrs. Vircinia 
AscHOFF SANFORD, in The Broadcaster, 
Albany League for the Hard of Hearing. 





A Tribute to Edward Nitchie 


In the Amherst Graduates Quarterly of 
February, 1936, Annetta W. Peck, execu- 
tive secretary of the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing, gave an interesting 
résumé of the life of Edward Nitchie, 
founder of the New York League and of 
the Nitchie School of Lip Reading in 
New York. 

Nitchie, in the language of the Huron 
Indians, says Miss Peck, means friend, 
and Edward Nitchie was that in every 
sense of the word to the hard of hearing 
during his lifetime. Through his ability 
to inspire others, to see far and think 
straight, he did much to bring about a 
new day for the hard of hearing and to 
place lip reading in the position it now 
occupies. 





Guiding the Hard of Hearing 
In the October, 1936, issue of Occupe 
tions Edith S. Katz, in her article, “Guid- 
ing the Hard of Hearing,” explains 4 
sixth step that should be added to the 
hearing conservation program now in op 
eration in the public schools of New York 
City. The five steps in the plan already 
established are: 
1. Group tests by 4A audiometer. 
2. Individual tests by 2A audiometer 
for those children showing a loss im 
both ears. 
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3. Follow-up of parents by letter or 
visit. 

4. Otological examination, after which 
medical treatment and special edu- 
cational provision are recommended. 

5. Lip reading instruction in the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools. 

As a result of these five steps 6,435 

children are being given lip reading in- 
struction in their schools. The New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, which 
inspired this program and directed its in- 
auguration, is now urging the addition of 
vocational guidance as a necessary part 
of a complete program for equipping 
hard of hearing children for life. 





Employment 


In his address delivered at the 13th 
Biennial Convention of the North Caro- 
lina Association of the Deaf at Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, Mr. J. M. Vestal, 
director of the North Carolina Bureau of 
Labor for the Deaf, sums up the past, 
present and future activities of the North 
Carolina State Employment Service for 
the Deaf. The address, published in The 
Deaf Carolinian of September 26, states 
that since its establishment the Bureau of 
Labor, now affiliated with the State Em- 
ployment Service, has placed 507 men 
and women in positions. There are only 
two such bureaus at this time—Minnesota, 
established in 1913, and North Carolina, 
established in 1923. Nineteen other states 
are trying to establish bureaus patterned 
after these two. Mr. Vestal stressed the 
importance of trained workers. Combined 
with the vocational instruction received in 
the schools for the deaf, such bureaus 
would reduce the labor problems of the 
deaf in the different states. 





Professor Fusfeld at Columbia 
University 


Professor Irving S. Fusfeld, Editor of 
the American Annals of the Deaf, is on a 
year’s leave of absence from the faculty 
of Gallaudet College to assist in the de- 
partment on the education of the handi- 
capped at Coumbia University. 








Shades of Mark Twain! | 


Something’s Done About| 
the Weather, At Last! | 





You can now avoid disappoint- 
ments due to unexpected weather 
changes by consulting CURRY’S 
WEATHER FORECASTER—an 
instrument to help you plan your 
outdoor activities so that the weath- 
er will never mislead you. 





Price $1.00 


When there is going to be a change 
in the weather, the hygrometer on the 
instrument changes color—blue, purple, 
maroon, pink or salmon. A turn of 
the knob, an observation of the wind 
direction, and the weather you may ex- 
pect 8 to 15 hours hence is announced 
in printed words on the dial. 


4,” in diameter 


“This unique gadget, of which 
there are 250,000 in Europe, pre- 


dicts 12 hours in advance.” 


—The New York Times. 


Intriguing and indispensable to every- 
one interested in the out-of-doors— 
sportsman, aviator, yachtsman, tourist, 
gardener. Anyone can use it. 


Order from your dealer or use coupon. 


Cc. S. HAMMOND & CO. (INC.) 
438 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose $1.00. Send me Curry’s Weather 


Forecaster for ten days’ trial. Payment to 
be refunded if dissatisfied. 














KINZIE BOOKS 


Mimeographed, with Leatherette Covers 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. The simplest instruction 
consistent with interest 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. Juvenile, progressive, 
leading to junior work. ............00.. $3.25 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III. Contains full year’s 
instruction, with large Practice Sec- 
tion highest quality material. Es- 
pecially designed for Public and 
Vocational schools, but equally 


valuable wherever Lip Reading is 
Cemagat  scckecedsueshtahenchsanccottcacealacestens $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED 
ADULT, GRADE IV, a published 
text, with a Foreword by His Grace 
the Duke of Montrose. This book 
represents the starting point for 








the average adullt ...............ccccsccessees $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 
eee Ee a a nctcccsccndsntnscnstucaeteniecsshes $7.50 
Daihen (REE: enh. WV viiserinncdintocccicasicasttbtisndpsees $6.50 
Books I, II, Ill, and IV $10.50 
All Prices Postpaid 
Order from 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station “‘C” 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 











Voice Building 


BY JULIA M. CONNERY, 
and 
IRENE B. YOUNG, 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 





GODFREY-KNIGHT 
GROUP PRACTICE CARDS 


Twelve sets of cards arranged for small groups 
of students 


$3.00 for 12 Sets 





Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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A Performance Test of Intelligence 

Those teachers who were present at the 
Annual Meeting of the College in London 
in March last will remember that, in his 
very interesting address Dr. W. P. Alex. 
ander made reference to “The Passalong 
Test” which he has devised and standard- 
ised as a Performance Test of Intelligence, 
This test can be used with deaf children, 
and in the booklet issued with the appara- 
tus, directions are given for the use of the 
test with deaf children. 

The test comprises nine designs, increas- 
ing in complexity, which are formed by 
small blocks placed in a box. The com- 
bination of blocks varies in each design, 
but the object in each case is the same; 
the blocks have to be manoeuvred so as to 
reverse the design as it is presented in the 
box, and to conform with the pattern. 

The booklet gives directions as to meth 
od of testing, together with age norms for 
the score obtained. 

The material, contained in a_ small 
wooden box, with the book of instructions, 
can be obtained, price one pound, one 
shilling, from the National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology, London.—The Teach 
er of the Deaf (England). 





Anne Sullivan Macy 
(Continued from page 649) 
The truth, however, seems to have been 


that they were a partnership, friends 
closer than sisters during nearly half a 
century of unbroken association. It was 
Alexander Graham Bell of Washington 
who brought them together. Once they 
had met, each contributed to the victory 
they accomplished over tragic circum 
stance. And it was their happiness to be 
lieve that their experience might be du 
plicated commonly. No handicap, they 
argued, is insuperable. . . .” 

Courage to persist in the face of ob 
stacles was the keynote to Mrs. Macys 
character. 


to the Vokta Bureau: 


“Teacher is free at last from pain and 


blindness.—Helen Keller.” 















































Small wonder, then, that her 
pupil could develop the shining faith ex 
pressed October twentieth in her telegram 
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Do You Play Chess? 


I am a member of the Auckland Branch 
of the New Zealand League for the Hard 
of Hearing and a Chess Player. 

I am a good average player and I 
would like to play Correspondence Chess 
with any of your members or contributors 
who feel so inclined. If you could put 
me in touch with one or two likely play- 
ers | would appreciate your kindness. 


W. G. GALE, 
P. O. Box 868, Auckland, N. Z. 





Summer Course 


During the summer the Sisters and 
teachers were given a course in Speech 
Work by Miss Sophia Alcorn. The work 
was conducted at the Lake, and so proved 
to be one of the most enjoyable courses 
ever studied. We know it was profitable, 
too, judging from the enthusiastic begin- 
ning of the speech work in all classes.— 


le Couteulx Leader. 





Lessons in Living It Down 


(Continued from page 665) 


Solo Act,” Miss Hillis recommends giving 
intelligent attention to your surroundings, 
making your room or your apartment ex- 
pressive of ‘your present individuality, 
and at the same time giving it charm, 
comfort; and chic. She dwells especially 
on the hours you spend in it alone, and 
on ways of making them enjoyable. She 
recommends, for instance, buying the best 
bed you can possibly afford, furnishing 
it with the most attractive covers you 
can command, and arranging your ap- 
pearance to match it. Of course, the edi- 
tor of Vogue would not believe in being 
grim and practical in the selection of a 
wardrobe for our hours of solitude. She 
believes in buying beautiful things and 
wearing them for our own benefit. There 
is nothing more bolstering to the morale, 
she asserts, than an attractive negligee, 
“chi-chi or tailored, according to your 
type, but always becoming.” 


There is a good deal about becoming 
clothes, which are great assistants to the 





























Be Sure 


YOUR DEALER SUPPLIES YOU W 


General 


Earphone Batteries 


GENERALS deliver most hearing hours per dollar, 
therefore they are the most economical batteries to 
use. 


GENERALS are. specified by 90% of the American 





: 


test laboratories have verified: Generals’ high efficiency. 


GENERALS are available throughout the Unized States 
and Canada. There is a General battery for every 
make, style and model of electrical hearing aid. 


GENERALS are fully guaranteed. They reach you 
sealed and wrapped in cellophane. 


There is No Substitute for a General Earphone Battery. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ontarip, Canada 











THEY LOVE THEIR GARDEN 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 


Address: 


vantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 

















SIMPLE-COM PACT 
Only Two Parts 














“ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


AGENTS WANTED 
Write for Our Latest Catalogue 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS 


LIP READING 
PRACTICE MATERIAL 


BOOKS II AND III 
Comments From Teachers 
Never in the world such a big dollar’s 
worth.—G. B., New Jersey 


We have been waiting a long time for 
such a book, but it has been well worth 
waiting for.—R. L., California 


After Volumes I and II, I wondered 
what could be left for Volume III, but 
here it is, just as interesting and clever as 
the others.—E. M., Minnesota 

Price of each volume 
$1.00 to Volta Review subscribers 
2.00 to non subscribers 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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art of living alone; but, lest we think she 
is counseling extravagance and luxury, 
our author devotes a whole chapter to 
the charm of saving your money, of think. 
ing about the rainy day and preparing 
for it; in short, of providing for the fu 
ture possibility of living alone as long 
as you want to and not ending up a hope- 
less dependent in somebody else’s house, 

It is not -possible to detail all the de. 
lightful side issues the book affords, the 
discourse on good food, good clothes, 
good books, good travel, good thoughts, 
All of them relate to the hard of 
hearing even more than to the normally 
hearing. More especially the good 
thoughts. (This is my idea, not Miss 
Hillis’.) Anybody can afford good 
thoughts, not critical thoughts, nor te 
sentful thoughts, nor chip-on-the-shoulder- 
ish thoughts. We have to get our minds 
on straight before we can really enjoy 
anything, either in solitude or in a crowd. 
And if we keep our minds on straight, it 
is quite possible we shan’t have to live 
alone and like it. 


. 





Hard of Hearing Sculptor 
(Continued from page 662) 


critics recognized his individuality a 
once. They praised his unusual style, 
as well as his finished technique, which 
had its peculiar origin in the uncompli 
cated working methods of the stone 
mason. 

As Aaltonen’s power grew, he reached 
toward greater heights. His 
monument in honor of the Finnish sob 
diers who fell in the World War was 
erected in Savonlinna in 1920. More than 
four meters high, it resembles the art of 
old Egypt, mingled with a suggestion 
of cubism. Its effect is striking. Along 
with the unshakable earnestness whidl 
this sculpture displays, we find that Aak 
tonen shows a cheerful tendency towatd 
smaller works, which in no less degre 
express his artistic power—for instanes, 
the “Black Granite Boy.” 


granite | 
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In 1923, Aaltonen went to Italy in 
the hope of receiving from the great 
monuments of the past his final conse- 
cration. His later works show, however, 
that Italian art had no great influence 
on his creative methods, for he has de- 
veloped still further his own peculiar 
style, which shows harmony with the 
Egyptian, the Greek, perhaps even with 
Far Eastern art, while at the same time 
remaining pure Aaltonen. 


During the period of the Olympic 
games, the statue of the renowned Fin- 
nish runner, Paavo Nurmi, attracted uni- 
versal interest. It was produced in 1925 
when the influence of the classic Greek 
school was manifest. This Nurmi is pure 
Life, and the present generation, so in- 
terested in sport and bodily training, 
stand in wonder—as, indeed, will com- 
ing generations also—before this statue, 
which shows such mastery of form and 
of spirit. 

During the past ten years, the artist 
has exhibited his busts and statues, cre- 
ations of more and more consummate 
forms of beauty, all showing the in- 
fluence, no doubt, of a more fully de- 
veloped inner life. These works, which 
are undertaken chiefly on commission or 
in public competitions, are all inspired 
by Aaltonen’s peculiar spiritual power, 
and indicate that, in carrying out these 
monumental undertakings, the artist has 
attained spiritual certainty. 


His latest statue is the Kivi monument, 
which was erected in Helsingfors in 1935. 
Aaltonen portrays Alexis Kivi, the poet, 
not only as the individual Kivi, but also 
as Kivi’s vision of poesie. The size of 
the statue does not detract from the deli- 
cacy of feeling it expresses. And that 
is Aaltonen’s great achievement. He 
blends with his powerful conceptions the 
smallest refinements of his art, and 
achieves harmony. The composition, 
which impresses us powerfully by its 
Mere bulk, is at the same time com- 
pletely harmonious, joining the finite 
with infinity as they are joined in Bee- 
thoven’s great symphonies, and leaving 
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FOR 


IMPROVED HEARING 









AMPLIFIED 
BONE AND AIR 
CONDUCTION 





@ NATURAL TONE 

@ EASY TO WEAR 

@ EXTREMELY SMALL 

@ LIGHT IN WEIGHT 

@ TIME PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 
CALL FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
WRITE FOR HOME TRIAL PLAN TO 

CLAIRE D. SACHS, Consultant 


HEARING DEVICES CO. inc. 


TIMES BLDG., 42d ST. & B’WAY, NEW YORK CITY 























Now in Course of Preparation 


THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOK 


of 


LIP READING PRACTICE 
MATERIAL FOR CHILDREN 


Contributed by Teachers in 
All Parts of the Country 


To be issued this fall 


Watch for Announcement 
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INVESTIGATE TODAY 
WHAT Made-to-Order 


RADIOQEAR 


WILL DO FOR YOU 
































LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 


of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 


MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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the impression that they have been re. 
vealed from on high. 

Rubinstein said of Beethoven that deaf. | 
ness inspired the greatest of musicians to 
his loftiest creations; we may truthfully 
say the same of Aaltonen, the “Bee. 
thoven of stone.” 





The Fat of the Land 
(Continued from page 660) 
in the matter of reducing exercises. But 
nothing gives me a keener appetite than 
a walk in the open air. 

But perhaps you will say: “What has 
that got to do with it? Just because the 
exercise gives you a keen appetite, there 
is no reason why you should gratify | 
that appetite. Have you no will power?” | 

My answer to that, of course, is that | 
I haven’t. Perhaps what I need is the 
Kalhari system. According to travelers, | 
the members of a tribe in the Kablhari 
desert have a remarkable system of medi- | 
cal service. They bury their sick people 
alive. It is said that the health of the 
tribe is astonishing; that one never hears 
a complaint of illness. This system ap 
plied to obesity would mean, of course, 
that all fat people would be buried alive 
at once. This custom, I believe, would 
have a decided tendency toward keeping 
one from overweight. Though, of course, 
when you come right down to it there 
is not very much difference in the long 
run between being buried alive and 
buried dead. And starvation is starve 
tion, even under the heading of dieting. 

But I was speaking of exercise, not 
diet. And I have lately come upon af 
admirable type—simple and effective. It 
is a card game. No, no, not bridge 
That isn’t a game, anyway; it’s warfare. 
This system of exercise I have in mind 
is this: You take a pack of cards, shuflle 
them carefully—and toss them over youl 
head, backwards. Then you pick them 
up from the floor, the first with your 
right hand, the second with your leit, 
and so on, until the entire pack is agail 
assembled. Try this half a dozen time 
a day and you will find the stooping 
and reaching almost as effective as house 
work. 
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Hard of Hearing Parents 
(Continued from page 654) 


reading and phones useless, and living 
in a small town some one she knew was 
sure to try to talkto her. One evening she 
went to the show with her daughter, and 
in a few moments an acquaintance sat 
down beside her and asked a question. 
She did not understand, asked to have it 
repeated and still did not understand, so 
to cut off conversation she replied, “No, 
oh, no,” only to have her daughter shake 
her arm and say, “Why, Mother, I am too 
your daughter.” 

The well-known psychologist, Dr. 
Henry C. Link, in his book, “The Return 
to Religion,” says many things helpful 
to the hard of hearing, and especially to 
bewildered parents. I quote, “It is bet- 
ter to make seven mistakes than only 
one. While one person hesitates because 
he feels inferior, the other is busy making 
mistakes and becoming superior. When 
normal habits are lacking, the human 
organism is like an automobile engine 
racing out of gear. Emotional irritations 
are to be expected by every normal being, 
and are helpful in so far as they stimu- 
late him to develop better habits and 
greater skill. They reach the point of 
harmful emotional unrest when a person 
accepts defeat, ceases to try, and there- 
fore fails to acquire the habits and skills 
with which to meet life adequately.” 

Further on he says, “The rearing of 
children is a task of such magnitude, one 
80 intricate in its complexities and so 
baffling in its contradictions, that parents 
usually need every iota of help they can 
obtain. From a psychological standpoint 
as well as from a common-sense point of 
view, the greatest source of help is re- 
ligion. The belief in God, the Ten Com- 
mandments and the teachings of Jesus 
gives parents a certainty and an authority 
with their children which they otherwise 
lack. In a world of change and rebellion 
to authority, God is the only fixed point. 
The strategic time to teach children to 
subordinate their impulses to higher 
values is when they are too young to 
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It Fills The Requirements 
It Fits The Budget 


The deaf and the hard of hearing child 
need no longer be denied 
BETTER SPEECH 
and 
BETTER HEARING 


because of the high cost of special equip- 
ment for the purpose. 

Many schools for the deaf and classes for 
the hard of hearing have found in the 


Penn-Clif Group Hearing Aids 
the solution to their problems. 
Detailed Information Gladly Furnished. 


Penn-Clif Service Company, Inc. 


1806 NORTH CHARLES STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








225-H2 East 25th Street 


For the Moderately Deafened 
The Non-Electrical 


STRAUDIPHONE 


Smallest approved hearing aid. The only 

instrument at the price supplied with an 

individually molded adapter—No head band, 
ear cables nor ear tips. 


PRICE COMPLETE—$5.00 


Write for particulars of our trial offer. 


Erie Acoustie Co. 


Erie, Pennsylvania 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 


CHILDREN 
Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
7 - M 


OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ADVERTISE 
in 
The Volta Review 
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So with a faith in God, a mental and 
physical adjustment to our handicap, and 
a keen sense of our obligations, we hard 
of hearing parents joyfully and humbly 
accept the responsibility of rearing the 
children entrusted to our care. 





Hearing Aid Class Testifies 
(Continued from page 643) 


class. Finally I was here. Now I can 
talk and I feel very thankful. My hear. 
ing has improved very much, and so has 
my speech.—Johnny Pyles. 

I could not get along in the public 
school that I attended because I was un 
able to hear. My speech was so defec- 
tive that I had to say things over and 
over to make myself understood. Then 
I was brought to this school. I was giv- 
en a trial in the auricular class. When 





@ OnE simple dial allows you to adjust the Bell 
Telephone Amplifier for your particular hearing 
efficiency. The apparatus may be permanently 
attached to any telephone, and shut off when 
used by persons with normal hearing. Most per- 


a Se. ee ee ee oe As 


sons with impaired hearing find this Anener 


effective, making telephoning easy 4 
and pleasant. Ask your local Bell 
Telephone Company for a private 
demonstration. 














The Bonair 


A new Gem contribution for the 
hard of hearing, featuring air and 
bone conduction with same _ in- 
strument. No additional cost for 
Bonair. Fully guaranteed by the 
makers of dependable hearing aids 
since 1912. 


A Gem to meet every need and 
purse. Prices begin at $24.75. 


* Call for free, private demon- 
stration or write for booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 











I put on the ear phone for the first time, 
a funny noise came to my ears. Now 
after several years of training I can um 
derstand what these funny noises mean. 
My speech has improved and my family 
and friends seem to have no trouble in 
understanding me. Of course I can hear 
only when I am wearing an earphone in 
the classroom. Now I should like to 
have an individual hearing aid so that I 
could hear all the time.—Harriet Seebald. 

I lost almost all my hearing when | 
was nine years old from spinal menin- 
gitis. When I could no longer hear my 
speech became rather defective. I was 
very fortunate because soon after I came 
to this school the first auricular class was 
formed. That was four years ago and 
what a difference it has made for me! 
It has helped me to keep my speech and 
improve my language. At times I nearly 
forget that I have almost no hearing.— 
Marion Eichelberger. 

The hearing-aid has seemed to wake up 
my sense of hearing. Before I had any 
experience with a hearing aid, I had to 
look both ways very carefully to see if 
any cars were coming. Now, since I have 
been trained to listen, I can hear them— 
Bert Clee. 

I lost most of my hearing at the age 
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of three and when I came to the primary 
department of our school, I could only 
say a few words. When I was promoted 
to the auricular class in Wingohocking 
Hall I wouldn’t get the words from my 


_ teacher, Miss Lamb, until she said them 


over and over again. Now I can get 
everything that is said through our in- 
strument. It has helped my speech and 
English very much.—Beulah Malick. 
When I entered Cresheim Hall I had 
only baby talk. Since I have been using 
a hearing-aid my speech has improved 
and so has my hearing. I like the Fair- 
child instrument especially because it 
does not carry confusion from outside.— 


Edna Grosh. 





Cross Word Puzzle 
(Continued from page 642) 
while others are the same questions 
worded a little differently. 
1: What ocean is_ between 
America and Europe? 
2: The equator crosses the central 
part of what continent? 


North 


3: Where is the river Seine? 
4: What city is the capital of Italy? 
5: What mountains are between 


Switzerland and Italy? 

In what country are many fine 

watches and clocks made? 

7: Which of the continents has the 
most countries? 

8: Edward VIII is the king of what 
country? 

9: What Asiatic country besides Tur- 
key is famous for its fine and 
costly rugs? 

10: What ocean is between Africa and 
Australia? 

11: What very large city is located 
on the Thames River? 

12: What direction is Russia from In- 
dia? 

13: In what country is Hudson Bay? 

14: What mountains lie along the en- 
tire length of the western coast of 
South America? 

15: The Klondike River, from which 
a great deal of gold has been 


OO 
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The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a new central 
school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 

Principal, FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D. 
Department for the Training of Teachers 
Under the Direction of 
BESSIE N. LEONARD 
and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 


Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 
ee 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 








CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__._. $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__ $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 






























































Mail Your Order Now! 


PROBLEMS 
of the DEAF 


MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, 
M.D., F.A.CS. 


610 Pages—273 Illustrations—Leather 
Bound 


$6.00 Postage Prepaid 


An unusual, authoritative and compre- 
hensive volume of XIX chapters, 
covering every phase of work with 
the Deaf and Deafened and Speech 
Defective, by an otologist and teach- 
er of 40 years’ experience, including: 


Chronological History of Deafness— 
Anatomy and Physiology—Mechanics 
of Speech—Speech Defects—Cerebral 
Localization—Hearing Tests—Meth- 
ods. of Instruction—The Acoustic 
Method—tTraining of Teachers—The 
Deaf Child—Hard-of-Hearing Child— 
Physician and Deaf Child—Parent of 
Deaf Child—Deafened Adult—Hear- 
ing Aids—Schools for the Deaf— 
Quacks and Quackeries—Research. 


Published by 
THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS 
4574 West Papin St., ST. LOUIS,MO. 





THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS, 
4574 West Papin Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Enclosed please find check for $ 
for copies of “PROBLEMS OF 


THE DEAF,” by Max A. Goldstein, M.D., 
F.A.C.S. 
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taken, is in . 
Of what European country is Mad. 
rid the capital? : 
What kind of orchards in southem 
France? 
Which Great Lake forms the 
northwestern boundary of New 
York? 

On what continent is China? 










Hitler is the ruler of what coun. 


try? 


much fine ivory come? 
What city in Italy has canals for 
streets ? 


Sydney and Melbourne? 

Which island of the West Indies 
group has been protected and 
helped by the United States since 


it became free from Spain? 


Through what country does the | 


Nile River flow? 


From what Asiatic country does 


: On which coast of Australia aii 


What is raised on the island i 


‘ Ceylon? 


What country is famous for its 
cherry blossoms, wisteria, lotus, 
and chysanthemums? 

Where is the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa? 

What river crosses central Ger- 
many and empties into the North 
Sea? 





Lessons Deaf Children Taught Me 


(Continued from page 636) 


had to each other, playing breakfast: 
“Will you have more bread?” “Please 
pass the prunes,” etc. 

Alas! Mrs. Hutchings didn’t under- 
stand them. “What’s that?” she snapped. 
“I didn’t get that! What did that little 
boy say?” 

Things looked bad for the unofficial 
Survey. Vainly I implored the children 
to hand Mrs. Hutchings the things a3 — 


they mentioned them. 
hadn’t been doing that before Mrs. Hut-— 


chings came, and they did not understand” 
that things had changed. Mrs. Hutchings’ ~ 


But no. They 
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face looked very black by this time. But ; 
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doe SCHOOL AIDS 


ls for 
- Once again with the coming of autumn, attention is focused upon the acute problem 
of providing better educational facilities for the many partially deafened children in your 
| community — a problem not easily solved. 
ndies 
and From the beginning of the acoustic method of teaching, the name TRIMM has been 
since identified with quality components used in conjunction with this system; for over fifteen years 
under the same management, TRIMM engineers have consistently worked toward a truly 
_ superior product — today TRIMM produces more receivers than all others put together. 
Out of this wide experience there have been evolved three types of instruments 
id of especially designed for educational institutions. Model 405 combining in one unit every need 
of this service for the larger center or school for the deaf, there is nothing finer; model 406, 
r its a semi-professional instrument providing all of the necessary needs of the moderate size com- 


1 munity; and model 350 designed for the smaller school or home. Each model finds a distinct 
otus, field of usefulness. 











ar of At TRIMM, we have recognized the responsibility that falls upon us as leaders in 
our field; we therefore are endeavoring at all times to make our products serve our customers 
Ger: better. A word from you regarding your specific requirements will enable us to make a 
North thorough analysis of your problem, and to make specific recommendations. 
TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE We at TRIMM sincerely invite you to 
Me call upon us for aid if you or a friend have 
Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids a hearing problem. 
fast: Do you enjoy the theatre? There are 
; . for the hard of hearing individual are pro- now many theatres with earphones for the 
lease viding the finest quality of sound. A new hard of hearing; a letter requesting the 
tonal concept — based upon greater defini- names of theatres in your area so equipped 
nder: tion and precision not before available. In- will bring this information immediately — 
vestigate this newer type instrument before just one of the many services we are able 
pped. you purchase another hearing aid. to give. 
little 
cial You are cordially invited to call at our studios or write for full information. 
Cl 
Idren Distributed by 


They TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE DISTRIBUTORS 


stand 1770 W. Berteau Ave. Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. % 
‘ings’ Manufactured by 
. TRIMM RADIO MEG. CO. 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through- 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 

"Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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Eleanora was watching me intently, and 
suddenly she rushed for the bottle of 
pickles. 

Holding the bottle out to Mrs. Hutch. 
ings, she screamed, “You will have 
pick?” She was smiling. Her dimples 
showed. Mrs. Hutchings was just an- 
other friend to her. 

“Why, what a lovely child!” said the 
lady. “I understood her perfectly. ‘Will 
you have a pickle?’ That was very plain, 
Yes, my dear. How did you know that 
Mrs. Hutchings likes pickles?” 

And she accepted a large green pickle 
and ate it, while all the children watched 
her, fascinated. In fact, the first pickle 
seemed to please Mrs. Hutchings so much 
that she helped herself to another pickle, 
and then another. 

Eleanora was looking worried, now, 
and all at once began counting the re- 
maining pickles, while the class, looking 
just as worried, counted loudly with her, 
and Mrs. Hutchings, who seemed to have 
eatered into the spirit of the thing, 
counted, too. “One, two, three, four, 
five-—why, this is very good speech! 
Very! I can understand them all now. 
Yes, everything! Six, seven, eight—what 
is this darling child’s name? Eleanor? 
Nine, ten, eleven, twelve—very good 
speech, indeed. These pickles are very 
delicious, Eleanor. I believe I'll have an- 
other.” 

But Eleanora shook her head, and 
clutched the bottle, while I trembled, and 
the children finished counting. Then, to 
my relief, Eleanora smilingly held out the 
bottle to the old lady. 

“One more, stop!” she screamed plea 
santly but firmly, and Mrs. Hutchings 
laughed aloud, and ate one more pickle. 
“Oh, the darling! So generous! She 
says ‘Take one more! Take a lot!’ No, no, 
darling, Mrs. Hutchings is very, very fond 
of pickles, but a lot might not be good 
for Mrs. Hutchings. Well, I must go 
now, but I hate to leave this interesting 
class. The speech is good, especially this” 
young lady’s. I understood every word | 
Eleanor said!” j 
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the all-electric 


Height, 7 inches 
Width, 8 inches 







4 


OFFERS 


SUPERSENSITIVE CRYSTAL MICRO. 
PHONES 


EXTREME CLARITY OF REPRODUCTION 
CRYSTAL HEADPHONES 

WIDELY VARIABLE VOLUME CONTROL 
HIGH AMPLIFICATION GAIN 
INDUCTION TELEPHONE 


OPERATION FROM 110 VOLT A.C. or 
D.C. CURRENT 


IN SHORT, a hearing aid that will bring to you, clearly, 
and with the necessary volume, individual, group or tele- 
phone conversation wherever there is 110 volt current 
available. 


DISTRIBUTORS WRITE FOR PRICES 
Distributed by 
KLOMAN INSTRUMENT CoO., INC., 


911 19th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Depth, 4.5 inches 


_ Weight, 6 pounds 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, INC. 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR OF SERVICE 
Teacher Training Course 
Private and Practice Classes 
Group Lessons Current Events Group 
Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 
Teacher Training Course for 
Qualified Applicants 


149 S. Los Robles Avenue Pasadena, Calif. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 


106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 





MARY D. SUTER 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Private Instruction Practice Classes 
2115 P Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone, North 8827 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


1420 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Normal Course Private Lessons 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Anna Mackey 








Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NETCHEEE and MULLER-WALLE 


Private Instruction Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 
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Broader Horizons 


(Continued from page 632) 


the shopkeeper vanished to the rear 
the shop. 

He had not learned that meaning ¢ 
the word clean and when the man‘re 
turned with the rabbit ready to cook, a 
more horrified child would have been 
hard to find. It was a sad experience 





' for one so young, but he finished his 


story with this remark, “I shall never 
forget all my life what that word clean 
means!” 


A Period of Transition 


A great deal has been written by our 
leading educators during the past decades 
about learning through doing. Surely 
nothing could have taught this particu- 
lar lesson more effectively than real ex- 
perience! While it is not possible to 
create such real situations in every lan- 
guage lesson, the development of in- 
formal education through social partici- 
pation has already brought about radical 
changes in the classrooms in schools for 
the deaf. If we can only continue this 
development and guide it in the right 
direction! 


History teaches that all periods of 
transition are necessarily problematical 
and -critical. We recognize and welcome 
the fact of change. We can only seek to 
discern its trends and endeavor to make 
an intelligent adjustment. This is the 
great unfinished task of our times. 


Greater knowledge about ourselves and 
about life in general helps to make us 
more tolerant. In the course of a thousand 
million years of change, we have pro 
gressed to a place of supremacy in the 
world through the use of the mind. Chil- 
dren’s curiosity about the world is basic 
for their normal growth. May we not 
hope to stimulate the interest of these 
children of ours and, through the social 
studies to encourage their explorations 
into the vast sea of knowledge which 
is before them? 
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gees Genes GS SS SS YS 


Consult teleph di y for add of 
Graybar branch in your city, or mail coupon 
to Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, 
New York, N. Y. for details on Western 
Electric Audiphone and name of nearest 
dealer. In Canada : Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
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THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
THE HOMEWOOD 
Charles and 31st Sts. Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-third Year, 1936-37 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 


ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
LIP READING 


Normal Graduate Teacher of 


Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
KINZIE METHOD OF GRADED INSTRUCTION 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

















DISTRIBUTORS WANTED = SELL 


fel. 


Kloman Instrument Co., Inc., 
911 19th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 











GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 











THE STORY OF LIP READING 
BY FRED DELAND 


Less than two hundred copies left 


Order yours through the 


Volta Bureau 


Price $2.75 
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Compiled by Atice H. Damon 








If you play the game squarely the 
public will recognize it in the long run, 


—Charles M. Schwab. 


There will never be peace at the heart 
of the world until there is peace at the 
heart of the individual, and this will not 
come until right standards of living and 
governing function; until individuals are 
taught as a result of the educative pro- 
cess to think straight, to work at their 
highest level, to live mindful of their 
duty to God and neighbor, and to enjoy 
the things that are good. 

—Mary C. Mellyn. 


Nothing is more difficult to find any- 
where than time to sit down with your- 
self, except the ability to enjoy the time 


pi eee 


There seems to be one boast we may 
make: in four years of depression we 
have not had a single pawn shop bust. 

—Fred L. Warren. 


This business of reforming the world 
is a hopeless and hapless. task, for just 
when one gets it reformed circumstances 
and conditions will make the reform 
obsolete and something else must come 
in its place, so change and struggle must 
go endlessly on. 

The best that anyone can do is to point 
out the better trails, build bridges over 
chasms, put up guide posts, erect beacon 
lights and then let the traveller pursue his 


own course. —John H. Stoke. 


Whether you be man or woman you 
will never do anything in this world 
without courage. It is the greatest qual 
ity of the mind next to honor. 


—James L. Allen. 
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No consistent mental development 
can take place if one value cancels 
another; if there is a disorderly rushing 
after objectives here and projects there 
which are neither related to each other 
nor to any ultimate objective. Such 
activity fosters mental confusion rather 


than mental development. 
—John N. Washburn. 


Much sympathy is indigestible food. I 
have had losses; so indeed have most. 
But effort is clearly medicinal. The last 
of life, as is so often pointed out, need 
not be barren of rewards. They will 
merely be different in kind from those 
] have known. 

—Marjorie Harkness. 


What is all wisdom save a collection 
of platitudes? Take fifty of our current 
proverbial sayings—they are so trite, so 
threadbare, that we can hardly bring our 
lips to utter them. None the less, they 
embody the concentrated experience of 
the race, and the man who orders his 
life according to their teachings cannot 
go far wrong! But has anyone ever done 
it? Never. Has any man ever attained 
inner harmony by pondering the expe- 
rience of others? Not since the world be- 
gan. He must pass through the fire. 

—Norman Douglas. 


Mere age is nothing in itself. But to 


be old in experience, and yet youthful 


and progressive in service, is a priceless 
heritage. 
—George Willard Smith. 


It is my profession to chasten morals 
by ridicule. American morals need quite 
as much chastening as other people’s, but 
as they cannot be persuaded that there 
are other people in the world, and are 
contented that their morals are perfect, 
they think I have devoted my life and 
genius to insulting them. Fortunately the 
more I insult them the more they adore 
me.—George Bernard Shaw to Milton 
Bronner. 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising oe, the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W , Washington, D. C. 





EXPERIENCED ATHLETIC DIRECTOR and Boy 
Scout worker desires position as teacher of manual 
training and athletics in school for the deaf. Certified 
Scout Executive. Experience with both deaf and hear- 
ing boys. Address Box 21, Volta Bureau. 





LIBRARY RESEARCH—translation from French, 
German, Russian and Spanish by a woman who has 
lived in many foreign countries. Political, technical, 
commercial and literary work. Abstracts and reviews. 
Helen G. Smith, care of The Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








WANTED: Young woman, experienced with the deaf, 
to be governess to boy four years. Write stating age, 
experience, salary, etc.—Mrs. H. Goodman, 350 Cen- 
tral Park West, Apt. 8G, New York City. 





EXPERIENCED TEACHER of deaf children desires 
private pupil in New York City or Westchester Coun- 
ty. Oral system. References. Address Box 130, 
Volta Bureau. 

















The Volta Review 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 
NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers of 
experienced supervisors. | 

ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Cc. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 
cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 
curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 























For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gorpstein, Director Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















